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Hive Entrances—Co-operation for Bee-Keepers 
BY DR. O. C. MASTIN. 


The advantage of large entrances has been referred to in 
the bee-papers several times lately. A reportof my experi- 
ence the past season may be of value to others. 

I began the season with six colonies, in movable-frame 
hives, the entrances of which were very small—not more than 
3¢ the width of the hives, and about 3¢ of an inch deep. 
Having decided to give the Danzenbaker hive a trial, I pur- 
chast 11 of them, and as the season advanced, lookt anxiously 
for the appearance of swarms to put intothem. But severe 
frosts destroyed most of the early bloom, and only two 
swarms came out—one June 5, the other July 9. 

High winds throughout the season interfered with their 
flight, and hot winds during August greatly injured the 
golden-rod, so that, altogether, the season was a very poor 
one. Bee-keepers in the neighborhood agreed that it was the 
worst they had seen here. 

Now for results: The swarms were hived on \-inch 
starters of foundation. They built out the combs in the 
brood-frames nicely, and both swarms had abundant stores 
for winter in the brood-chamber at the close of the season. 
The first swarm gave 40 well-filled sections, and 10 partly 
filled; the other gave 20 filled sections, and 12 partly filled. 
From the other six colonies I secured 12 filled sections and 
about 20 partly filled. 

I attribute the result. largely to the difference in size of 
entrances, the Danzenbaker being %-inch deep, and the full 
width of the hive. The bees in them never loaft, while at the 
other hives they hung out by the peck, day after day, when 


the weather was hot, altho all were well shaded by box-elder 
trees. 


SOMETHING ABOUT CO-OPERATION AMONG BEE-KEEPERS. 


I notice some very suggestive items in the American Bee 
Journal of Dec. 9, 1897. In George W. York’s paper (page 
770), appears the following: 


‘It [boney] should be found upon the plain, but neat and 
wholesome, tables of the toiling masses, as well as on the sumptuous 
boards of the rich and royal classes. The price of the article can no 
longer be urged as a barrier to its universal demand...... But how 
shall honey-producers proceed to create a more general use of their 
delicious and health-giving sweet, and consequently increase the 
demand? Education of the public is the great necessity...... It is 
little encouragement to have produced a big crop of beautiful 
honey, and then find that there is no establisht market for the 
same—no organized co-operative system through which the large 
crops can be distributed, or placed upon the market so as to yield 
the best financial returns. It has been discovered, I think, that it 
will not do to rely —, upon commission-men...... Bee-keepers 
must some day be organized so as to handle and dispose of their 
honey themselves. They can doit. Then good-bye to the flowery- 


tongued commission-man, who is a veritable /eech upon his fellow- 


men, and should long ago have been everlastingly retired to the 
robbers’ cave whence hecame.”’ 




















Why are not all profit-takers leeches and robbers? Do 
they belong to the *‘ toiling-masses,” or the ‘“‘rich and royal 
classes ?” If some are more greedy than others, their crime is 
only different in degree, not in kind. 

On page 771 (1897) Mr. R. C. Aikin says: ‘* Competi- 
tion, it is said, is the life of trade, tho in factitis the death 
of it.” 


On page 773 (1897) Mrs. Harrison says: 


‘*There was a wide field open to the cage of our grand- 
mothers. They spun wool, cotton and flax, dyed and wove, cut 
and made garments [reapt the full result of their toil], but now 
the inventive genius of man has superseded this with nimble- 
fingered machinery...... Their [the bees] law is like that of the 


Medes and Persians, which changes not—the greatest good to the 
greatest number.”’ 


On the same page Dr. Miller says: ‘In the old countries 
rates are 80 low that bees are sent to new pastures and re- 
turned by rail. We cannot do that in this country.” 


On page 777 Mr. York speaks of ‘eternally destroying 
our common foe—the abominable adulterators of earth’s 





S. N. Black—See page 132. 


purest natural sweet.” A natural result of competition and 
the profit-grabbing system. I notice also reports of very low 
prices for honey in California and elsewhere. 

The above items are from some of the brightest lights in 
bee-culture (and I have been forcibly imprest with the fact, 
judging from their written articles, that bee-keepers as a class 
are far from being dull people). 

Such remarks are thought-provoking. They show that 
there are some ‘screws loose” somewhere. Now, would it 
not be a good plan to discover just what the cause is, or causes 
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of the trouble are? The first thing to do in the cure of a dis- 
ease is to remove the cause; andif the disease were a cancer 
it would be a poor doctor that would apply poultices as a 
remedy when it was possible to remove it completely by other 
means. 

The causes are mentioned, and the remedy hinted at in 
the items quoted. The causes are *‘ leeches,” ** competition,” 
and ‘‘nimble-fingered machinery.” The remedy—co-opera- 
tion. 

The leeches are profit-takers of various kinds. Consumers 
are generally obliged to pay several times as much as the pro- 
ducer receives for his labor, or the products of his labor; the 
profit-takers get the rest. As the profit-takers are a compara- 
tively small portion of the population, and the producers are 
also the immense majority of the consumers, itis impossible 
for them to purchase the equivalent of the products of their 
labor with what they receive for it. And the profit-takers, 
being comparatively few in number, are unable to consume 
the balance. This condition is aggravated by ‘‘ nimble-fin- 
gered” machines, which produce without being consumers ; 
and the usury system, rent, etc., which the * toiling masses,” 
as the great body of consumers, are obliged tosupport, further 
lessen their ability to purchase the products of labor. It leads 
to what demagogues call ‘‘over-production.” 


All classes of producers suffer from the same causes, and 
you may ‘‘educate the public” as to the food values of honey 
till the crack of doom, and, unless their ability to purchase is 
increast, the trouble will not be remedied. Immense numbers 
are thoroughly satisfied as to the food valueof roast beef, who 
are not able to gratify their longing for this staple article of 
food. 

Labor-‘‘ saving”’ machines are here to stay; the only 
question is, how to make a Christian use of them. (The pro- 
ducers should own and operate them, and divide the product 
equitably.) For a few to enjoy the products of the work of 
machinery which formerly went to partly satisfy the needs of 
human beings, can scarcely be called a Christian (Christlike) 
act. 

**Competition is said to be the life of trade, tho in fact it 
is the death of it,” says Mr. Aikin. ‘* Perzactly.” Competi- 
tion is the opposite to co-operation. 

There are estimated to be 300,000 bee-keepers in the 
United States. Under a competitive ‘‘system ” (?) of industry 
necessity will compel a large number of them to dispose of 
their crop as soon as it is produced, and honey-dealers and 
commission-men will continue to largely regulate the price. 
Commercial fruit-growers are generally more ‘‘ well-to-do,” 
and fewer in numbers, and they can come nearer co-operating 
in the sale of their products. But why, in suggesting co- 
operation, should bee-keepers exclude other classes of pro- 
ducers? Not until all producers unite and adopt a system of 
production and exchange which will largely or altogether 
eliminate the profit, will they improve present conditions to 
any considerable extent. 

I would urge all who are interested, to procure and help 
extend the circulation of Edward Bellamy’s book, ‘*‘ Equality,” 
recently publisht. Price, $1.25. Holt Co., Nebr. 


| We can furnish the book referred to above, by Dr. Mas- 
tin, upon receipt of the price named.—EDITor. | 
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Selling Honey Produced in Frames Holding 4 
or 5 Pounds Each, Etc. 


BY W. W. M’NEAL. 


The pound section, when properly filled with nice, white 
honey, aside from being so very convenient for retailing pur- 
poses, certainly looks temptingly good. But now let me tell 
how I managed to dispose of several hundred pounds of very 
nice honey I secured last season in frames holding about four 
or five pounds. 

Well, there was nothing wrong with this honey, more 
than that there was too much of it to the frame for the 
grocery trade. I gota number of bright, new tin pans that 
were just large enough to fit in my regular honey-cases, cross- 
wise, putting in four to the case. This honey was cut into 
blocks of something near a pound, so that a given number 
would fit the pan snugly. The comb was first laid on a frame- 
work with a wire covering so that the drippings would run 
through into a pan placed below. Then each piece was taken 
and neatly folded in paper, the same that the creamery-men 
use for their butter. This paper is entirely different from 
that usually found in the groceries. 

Take a cake of this honey in your hand, turn back the 
corners of the clean, white paper, and take a look at the edge 





of the rich, sparkling thing inclosed, and if. it doesn’t make 
you want to lick it, it’s all because you havn’t got a natura) 
taste. 


QUEEN STINGING A WORKER—WORKER-BEE IN A QUEEN-CELL. 


Here are two things I witnest the past summer: The 
stinging of a worker-bee by a virgin queen; and a dead 
worker-bee in a capt queen-cell. The queen was the largest 
virgin I ever saw, aad had been caged twoor three days in the 
hive. WhenI turned her loose on the comb she seized a 
worker and quickly stung it to death. But this did not pacify 
her, for she immediately caught two more, and tho she did not 
kill these she handled them so roughly that when releast they 
showed plainly they did appreciate her action. 

The worker-bee in a gueen-cell was evidently due to its 
having crawled into the cell for a final inspection when it was 
being constructed, the cell being capt over by others. The 
young queen was also dead. Scioto Co., Ohio. 


Buying High or Low Priced Queens—Which ? 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE,. 


I am led to write a few words on the above subject, be- 
cause many, apparently, do not seem to understand how to 
discriminate a long the line of buying queens, especially those 
just entering the enchanted field of apiculture. WhyI say 
‘*enchanted field” is because many go wild over the pursuit 
before they are hardly initiated therein, thus causing them to 
pay out money unwisely (money earned through sweat and 
toil in other pursuits that is often actually needed in the 
family), for high-priced queens, when such queens are of little 
if any more value to them than would be queens costing not 
over one-fifth as much. 

The wonderful traffic which we have of late years in 
queens, has sprung up for two reasons, the first of which is a 
desire for the improvement of stock; and the second, the call 
for queens by those who do not wish to rear their own, but wish 
queens to keep as a reserve force, ready to use in case of 
queenless colonies, or in giving to the queenless part of a 
divided colony, whether divided by the apiarist or by natural 
swarwing. 

This latter class havein view only one object, that of 
procuring fairly-good queens at a minimum cost, expecting no 
more of them than that they will produce plenty of fairly- 
good worker-bees to secure the honey which their field sup- 
plies, and preside over their colonies as al] good queens do. 


The first or other class buy queens, or shuuld do so, with 
a different object in view; that is, they want queens which 
have other value beyond being fairly-good queens in produc- 
ing bees for the only purpose of honey-gathering, as they wish 
them for ‘*‘ breeding purposes,” with a view to the improve- 
ment of the stock they already have. The greater the im- 
provement which can be obtained by rearing young queens 
from the one purchast, andcrossing them with drones from 
the bees we already have in our apiaries, the greater the value 
of the purchast queen; for therein lies nearly all of the extra 
value there is ina selected imported queen, or one from the 
apiary of the best breeder in the world, above a queen reared 
in your own apiary, without painstaking on your part. 

Mr. Alley surprised the world afew years ago by telling 
that he had a queen worth $100, and others have told us 
about queens whose bees workt on red clover. Still others 
have spoken of queens of extra value as giving bees with 
longer tongues, giving bees that were hardy for wintering, 
bees that capt their combs so as to present a snowy whiteness, 
etc. But had you askt any of these if they considered there 
was $100, $50, $25, $10, or even $5 worth in such queens 
to place in a box-hive, or in a frame hive that was workt only 
for the honey which could be obtained, they would have told 
you at once that their worth did not consist in the amount of 
honey the bees from this individual queen would produce, but 
in the good qualities she possest as a breeder, which good 
qualities were expected to be perpetuated in her queen off- 
spring, andin this way, when multiplied by 25, 50, 100, 
1,000, 10,000 or 50,000 times—just in accord with the 
number of queens reared from her—would the real value be- 
come apparent. Noone queen can be worth even five dollars 
for what extra honey her bees will produce over the ordinary 
average of queens; hence it comes about that a costly queen 
should be procured for only one purpose, which is for the 
improvement of stock. That all do not buy for this purposes is 
often very apparent. To illustrate : 

Two parties in one of the Western States ordered queens 
of a $5.00 class, one ordered three, and the other a single 
queen. Supposing that each knew what he was about the 
breeder sent on the queens without questioning in the matter. 
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About a year afterward he received a letter from each, one 
writing that he had kept the queen that was sent him, ina 
two-frame nucleus during the breeding season, thus allowing 
her to lay but few eggs during the breeding season, that her 
life might be prolonged so as to cover several years, this 
showing that he was more wise than many of our old queep- 
breeders, who allow some specially good queens for breeding 
purposes to wear themselves outin egg-layingin a year or 
two. He further wrote that he had reared over 500 queens 
from this mother, and expected to rear thousands before she 
died of old age, to be used in his own and his neighbors api- 
aries, as the daughters were the best queens for business of 
any ever had iv that locality. He wrote that he was satisfied 
that the amount paid for the mother was the best investment 
he ever made. 

The other person wrote that he thought the queen-breeder 
was unreasonable in charging $5.00 each for such queens as 
had been sent him; that he had tested them beside the queens 
which he already had, and that he could not see that they 
produced enough honey above what his own queens gave to 
compensate for the large price he paid for them. Further 
writing brought out that he had not reareda single queen 
from either of the three, and as one of them did not seem very 
prolific, he thought he would not breed from auy of them, for 
he believed that no advantage would come to him from so 
doing. 

Again, a party in Australia ordered four such queens, 
taking all the risk on the same, and then allowed the only one 
which reacht him alive to die some months afterward without 
trying to rear a single queen from her. 


I might give many other instances of like character, but 
as they would only illustrate the same thing, it would be only 
a waste of space und time. If bee-keepers do not purchase 
queens with the expectation of using them to breed from, 
then the low-priced queens are just as good as any, and the 
purchasing of those of the costly grade is simp!y throwing 
away their money. ‘‘ A word to the wise is sufficient.” 

Onondaga, Co., N. Y. 
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Bees Moving Eggs—Questions to Think About. 
BY D. H. WELCH. 


There are some things taught by the masters of bee-lore, 
and publisht in our bee-literature, concerning which I think 
we need better evidence before we accept as true. The 
bee, ‘* Apis Mellifica,” is so liable to do unexpected things, 
that it is easy to make an assertion based on practical observa- 
tion, that under different conditions will result in work so 
diverse from the first that one is apt to say, ‘I don’t know,” 
unless we jump to this, that or the other conclusion and rush 
it off to be printed as the most important discovery of the 
age. And being so important, it is likely to be copied by 
other journals and publications, and, after one or two such 
transcriptions, come to be given as facts taught by Mr. D. or 
E., or O., or Dr. M. or T. 


One of these is the oommon statement that bees move 
eggs and larve from cell to cell, and possibly from hive to 
hive. We often read statements regarding the truth of this 
matter. Of course, positive evidence, if valid, counts for 
everything. To the entomologist or student of natural his- 
tory, or even to one who has observed and studied the egg of 
the bee, it would seem a pretty delicate operation to remove 


it from one cell and place it in another, much less from one 


hive into another; nor do we find worker-bees possest of any 
such delicate, tactile organs, such as we would think requisite 
to this removal. But the close observer of natural economy 
constantly comes in contact with so many strange things, that 
he does not place much stress on any seeming impossibility, 


, Surely not in the face of positive evidence that the thing is 


done. Every day we see examples of egg-carrying insects 
(ants, for instance)—why not bees ? 


About five years ago I purchast a number of colonies 
about June 10. They were in box-bives heavy with brood 
and honey, therefore not in the best condition for moving, but 
the neighbor of whom I purchast wanted the * holy terrors ” 
moved away at once. In the transfer a comb was broken 
loose, so after the hives were placed in position, this comb 
being full of brood, was placed against the outside of the hive, 
and a board placed over it, to protect it from sun and rain, 
thinking that, possibly, the bees would care for the brood and 
then abandon the comb. They did care for the brood, tut 
did not abandon the comb—instead, it was occupied and used 
until Sept. 1 for brood, cells being occupied as regularly as if 
® queen had been in possession. I did not see bees carrying 
©8g8, nor did I see aqueen on the comb. 1 know only the 





fact—it was done—but how? The mere assertion of the fact 
is no proof, and doesn't solve the problem. 

Another fact for the masters of the profession to discuss 
occurred during the season of 1SY7. A smal! box-hive colony, 


. presumably crowded, proceeded to build comb under the 


alighting-board, and it, too, was used as a brood-comb 
throughout the season. Why? How? The closest observa- 
tion failed to reveal the secret of the mystery. 
Harrison Co., Ohio. 
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A New Self-Hiver, Queen and Drone Trap. 


BY GEO. W. WILLIAMS. 


(Mr. Williams shows herewith a new and improved drone and 
queen trap that can be used as a self-biving arrangement. The illus- 
trations are so plain that perhaps no further description is needed, so 
we publish herewith the directions which Mr. W. bas prepared, and 
» hich explain pretty fully the trap and its varied uses.—EDITOR. ] 


See that the center or cone slide is pusht so that the cones 
are open, and the door in the end is closed; place the trap 
and fasten on the hive as shown in Fig. 1. When the swarm 
issues the bees will pass out through the perforations in the 











Fig. 1. 


Fig. 1.—Front view when in place; also manner of attaching to 
the hive. 


zinc, but the queen being larger cannot get through, but in 
trying to get out she will find one of the cone holes and run 
up into the upper part—sbe will usually do this by the time 
the swarm is all out, and can be easily seen up there in front 
trying to work through the zinc. 


Take the trap off the hive, and while holding it in an up- 
right position, reach im behind and close the cones by pushing 
the tin slide as far as it will go, thus completely caging her. 
Set the hive you wish to hive the swarm in by the side of the 
one they issue from, throwing some old cloth or covering over 





Fig. 2. 


Fig. 2.—Back view of the trap bottom side up, and showing cone 
slide partly slipt over the openings in cones, which, when entirely 
sliptup shuts off communication from one story to the other; also 
shows back slide partly drawn out, which, when the trap is in position 
he receive or hive the swarm, opens communication between trap and 

ive. 


the old one to hide it from the bees; place the trap bottom up 
on the new hive, draw out the back slide which opens com- 
munication with that part of the trap the queen is in and the 
hive, and—well, the bees will do the rest. As soon as they 
miss the queen from the swarm, they will return to the hive 
they issued from, and will find her and go into the hive to- 
gether—thus hiving themselves. 

If it is preferred—as many bee-keepers practice—to move 
the old hive to a new place and set the new hive on the old 
stand after the queen is trapt, and while the bees are swarm- 
ing around hunting for her, set the old hive’ to one side, and 
the new one on the old stand, placing the trap on as before. 
In this plan there is no need of covering the old hive, as it is 
away from where it was when the bees went out. 

Occasionally a swarm will cluster (settle) before they miss 
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their queen, but if you have her in the trap, fix your hives as 
before and go about your business; they will break cluster and 
come back and hive themselves. 

After they are hived, if you are afraid they will become 
dissatisfied and leave—as they sometimes do—leave the trap 
on asitis; if they undertake to go away they cannot get the 
queen out, neither can she trap herself for the cones are in- 
verted and closed; when they go to work remove the trap. 

When the swarm issues, if it is desirable to use the queen 
for any other purpose, when she is seen in the upper story re- 
move the trap, close the center slide and take the trap where 
the bees cannot find it (the swarm will return to the old hive), 
roll an old cloth around the trap to darken it, and open the 
little door in the end, holding a wire queen-cage over the hole. 
The queen will be attracted by the light and run in. 

To keep the bees from swarming, put the trap on the hive 
bottom up, with the cones and end door closed, and with the 
back slide drawn out. When the swarm issues the queen can- 
not get out nor trap herself, the bees will miss her and return ; 
this they may do several times, or until the young queen 
hatches out, when the old queen will usually kill the young 
one, aud the bees will usually tear down all remaining queen- 
cells, which breaks up the swarming-fever in that colony. 

In working it as a non-swarmer, the drones that accumu- 
late in the trap should be let out every evening by opening 
the little door in the end, and they will fly out, and not being 
able to get back will be found the next morning on the alight- 
ing-board, cold and chilled, when they can be raked up and 
destroyed—a thing much to be desired when we do not want 
increase. I find this works more satisfactory to me than try- 
ing to keep all queen-cells cut out, and requires much less 
labor. 

To simply destroy undesirable drones, set the trap on the 
hive as for catching the queen; when they come out to take 
their afternoon flight they cannot go through the zinc, but 
will find their way into the upper story, and late in the even- 
ing or early next morning they can be destroyed. A good way 
to do this is to immerse trap and all under water fora few 
minutes. 

To stop robbing place the trap onthe hive being robbed, 
and if they have not surrendered they will keep out what few 
robbers that are bold enough to venture into such close quar- 
ters. te Polk Co., Mo. 


Ontario Convention and Foul Brood Inspector. 
BY FX-PRES. J. K. DARLING. 


As this is the season of conventions, I send a few lines 
anent the meeting of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
held in Hamilton, Ont., last December. The weather was 
very mild, and as there was some rain there was a little mud, 
but we had to get off the pavement if it gave us much annoy- 
ance. Hotel accommodations were good, and we had a good 
attendance. There were several other meetings held that 
week at Brantford and Guelph, and still the unanimous ver- 
dict was that the Hamilton one was the best convention we 
have had for years. The papers were good, and the discus- 
sions brought out by them must prove very profitable. As the 
stenographer’s report will be publisht in the Canadian Bee 
Journal, and perhaps some portions of it in other papers as 
well, I shall not attempt to give a synopsis at this time. 

I would like, however, to notice one little episode, and 
perhaps in doing so I may correct any erroneous impressions 
it might have left on the minds of some of those who were 
present. 

A discussion having arisen about the manner in which our 
efficient inspector of apiaries had managed the business en- 
trusted to him, it was stated by some that he had not *‘ fired ” 
as many colonies as he ought to have done, and the impres- 
sion was left on the minds of some who were present that the 
speakers wisht it understood that the inspector had not seen 
that foul-broody apiaries were properly cleaned up. I do not 
know as that was the impression the speakers wisht to make, 
but that was the way it was understood by some of those pres- 
ent. I wish tosay that the facts in the case are just the 
reverse. 

It is rather unfair to strike a man between the eyes when 
his hands are tied behind his back. Some of those speakers 
know, or ought to know, that the inspector is gagged, if not 
by statute he is by order of the association, and yet these in- 
sinuations are thrown out when the inspector cannot open his 
mouth in self-defense, or call on persons who are in a position 
to testify to his thorough work. At the time this discussion 
took place, there were nearly a dozen bee-keepers present who 
could have done so, and one or two did stand up for him, but 
as a general rule bee-keepers do not want it known that they 


ever had foul brood in their yards, especially if they are sell- 
ing bees or queens. 

During the past year I have beenin a position to know 
something of whatI am writing about,. but like the inspector, 
I must tel! no tales. WhatI want to say is, that his work is 
well done; first, by making a success of the curing and build- 
ing up of apiaries instead of burning, and so put the owners 
in a position to secure a good crop of honeyif it was to be 
had; second, by getting cases settledin a friendly manner, 
that might have developt into ugly lawsuits through parties 
having disposed of colonies that were diseased ; and third, by 
doing this in such a quiet and disinterested manner that no 
harm would result to the business of either party because of 
their having their bees diseased, and I have yet to learn of 
the first case that ever went to court after being placed in his 
hands. 

Mr. McEvoy is in a very difficult position, and if he could 
please everybody we would expect to find him something more 
than human. I will make afew quotations to show that [ 
am not the only person who takes this view of the matter. 
When the Fou! Brood Bill was before Parliament, and before 
any inspector was appointed, the late Allen Pringle wrote: 
‘“*If we can geta suitable man for inspector, with the whole 
Province to choose from, we will do well.” And as proof that 
time and circumstances had not changed his opinion of our 
first choice, he sated at the meeting of the North American, 
in Toronto, that it would be a ‘* mistake” for those having 
foul brood in their apiaries not to get the ‘* foul brood inspec- 
tor’ there at once. 

Mr. R. F. Holtermann, of the Canadian Bee Journal, in 
summing up the good, if not the bad, qualities of the various 
officers of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association, in a former 
number of his journal, said: 

**There is no man who has met as many bee-keepers face 
to face in Ontario as has our foul brood inspector, Mr. McEvoy. 
There are many men qualified to fill the position of every 
officer in the Association, but only one man can {fill the posi- 
tion of inspector, and that man is Wm. McEvoy.” 

Once more: When that successful and practical apiarist, 
J. B. Hall, was president of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, he said: 

‘*T feel that as bee-keepers and as an Association, we are 
greatly indebted to our representatives in the legislature of 
Ontario, for their generous and kindly feeling to the apiarists 
of Ontario, and especially for giving the Province an efficient 
foul brood inspector, whose services are put at ourcommand. I 
am also pleased that the bee-keepers throughout the Province, 
excepting one or two would-be scientists, have cheerfully, 
willingly, and thoroughly, followed the inspector’s instruc- 
tions, and made a clean job by so doing, now have clean and 
healthy apiaries, and will be in a position to reap a bountiful 
harvest, if the Ruler of all causes the nectar to secrete in the 
flowers.”’ 

Mr. Hall knew what he was talking about, for as presi- 
dent of the Association the work of the inspector had to pass 
under his supervision. 

I trust the above is sufficient to correct any false impres- 
sions that may have been made by the discussion above re- 
ferred to. Ontario, Canada. 














Ss. N. BLACK. 


Mr. S. N. Black, of Adams Co., IIl., whose picture we 
show on the first page this week, is one of the oldest bee-keep- 
ers we know, hence we are pleased to be permitted to show 
his honest face, and give a few facts regarding his busy life, 
in the American Bee Journal. Here is what he has to say: 


I have a shadowy recollection of coming from Tennessee 
to this place a little over 64 years ago. The country at that 
time was nearly a wilderness. Our nearest neighbor was 4 
Presbyterian preacher, and lookt enough like Father Lang- 








stroth to have been his brother, and, like him, was well posted 
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in bee-keeping. His yard was filled with ‘‘ bee-gums,” as 
they were then called. 

Very soon I was installed as chief assistant in the bee- 
yard, taught how to find the queen and toclip the wing to 
keep the bees from leaving; that I must not clip the wing of a 
virgin queen, etc. When I was perhaps seven years old I was 
running a threshing machine—I was riding one horse and 
leading two more, treading out oats, the fastest we had of 
threshing grain! A swarm of bees past, and I left my 
‘*threshing ” and followed the bees till they settled. I gota 
‘‘gum” and hived them, and I have owned bees from that day 
till this, and possibly I have their descendants now. 


I had never seen a moth. They had not made their ap- 
pearance yet, and how horror-stricken I was whenI found 
my pet ‘‘gum” that bad swarmed four times, one solid mass 
of worms! I thought if the moth could kill one ** gum” they 
could kill all; but my teacher told me the bees were doubtless 
queenless, and if I kept the bees strong and lookt after them 
a little there was not much danger. 

I took care of my father’s and my own bees till 1855, 
when I found my ‘‘queen-bee” in Miss Sallie E. Crippen. 
Following the custom, I ‘‘ swarmed,” and set up a new apilary. 
The old way to get honey was to kill the bees as soon as the 
frost killed the flowers, but I never killed any bees. I had the 
tops of the ‘‘ gums” so they could be taken off, and the honey 
taken out, often cutting out the top several times in a season, 
and I dare not tell how much honey I have taken in one sea- 
son from one colony, spring count—and I am ashamed to tell 
how little some seasons ! 

I think it was about 1857, while’ working with the bees, 
a man drove up with a movable-comb hive, and as I did not 
buy #t once, he made me a present of 4a‘ right,” if I would 
buy or make a hive. I used King’s for awhile, then adopted 
the Langstroth 9-frame. Like many others, I ‘‘ invented ” (?) 
hives of my own, and very nearly struck a good thing in mak- 
ing the hive taller and using two small frames in the top for 
surplus honey, getting near the section of later days. 


The seasons here have been very irregular—some extra 
good, others equally poor, with the poor seasons in the ma- 
jority. Three good seasons left me with over 100 colonies of 
bees, and enough money in pocket to induce me to give the 
bees more attention ; but the extra-poor seasons came on— 
one, two, three, four and five, all together—and I about de- 
cided that this was a good place to ‘* not keep bees,” so I gave 
away bees, and some died, till last spring I had 8 weak colo- 
nies. Late in the spring came warm showers, and such breed- 
ing of bees I never saw—every comb was full of young bees, 
even to the outside, and last fall I had 30 strong colonies and 
400 pounds of honey. 

Twenty-five years ago nearly every farmer had bees; to- 
day I know of four or five persons with bees within four miles 
of me. The moth is very scarce now. I think they must fly 
quite a distance, for when bees were plenty within one and 
two miles, any comb left exposed was soon filled with worms ; 
but comb left out last summer was not molested. 

In the many years’ experience I think I have gathered a 
great deal of wisdom, especially in the line of what I don’t 
know—in fact, I think I surpass Dr. Miller in not knowing. 

S. N. Buack. 
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Success is the title of the finest monthly magazine of 
inspiration, encouragement, progress and self-help for young 
people that is publisht to-day. The price is $1.00 a year. 
We can club it with the Bee Journal, both together for $1.80. 
If you wish to see a sample copy of Success before subscribing, 
send 1U cents to The Success Co., Cooper Union, New York, 
N. Y., asking that a late copy be mailed you. We hope to 
receive a large number of subscriptions for Success. You 
can’t do a better thing than to order it for a year as a gift to 
some young person of your acquaintance. We have examined 
the magazine carefully, and know whereof we speak. 


et Oo 


A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 20 cents. It is called ‘*The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 


reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 


— + 





Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 
scribe for it. See offers on page 91. 














Report of the Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention, Held in Chicago, Nov. 10 and 
11, 1897. 


REPORTED BY A SPECIAL BEE JOURNAL REPORTER. 


(Continued from page 118.) 
SECOND DAY—ForENOON SEssION. 


The convention was called to order by Pres. Miller at 9:30 
o’clock, and the first question taken up read as follows: 


BEST BEES FOR HONEY AND PREMIUMS. 


‘*What class of bees are the best honey-gatherers, or 
premium-takers at our fairs ?” 

Mr. Whitcomb—Having been in charge of the apiarian de- 
partment of Nebraska the past 14 years, I have taken pains 
to follow this matter up pretty thoroughly. We offer in that 
State a premium for the largest amount of honey stored by a 
colony during a year, $25, $15, $10, and $5, making four 
premiums. This is verified under oath, showing how the colony 
was wintered, what kind of a colony it was, how it was built 
up, what the bees were, etc., and then a detailed account of 
the amount of honey taken. These, together with the pre- 
miums awarded on comb honey, etc., I have followed up, and 
I find that in 99 cases out of 100 they have been taken by the 
hytrid bees. We talk Italians in our apiaries and at home all 
the year round, and then when we go to our State fairs we find 
that the mixt blood has taken off the premium, producing the 
better honey, storing more of it, etc. These matters are really 
significant. While the Italian bee is nicer to handle, is less 
easily alarmed, etc., and less pugnacious, at the same time we 
find that something else is doing tae work everywhere. At 
every turn we run across the bybrid bee. 

Pres. Miller—Would you advise, then, Mr. Whitcomb, that 
we should try to keep none but hybrids ? 

Mr. Whitcomb—No, sir. I think that we must have Ital- 
fans in order to get the good hybrids, that we must keep mix- 
ing. If you let them run into hybrids, they will run out, and 
get to be a small bee. [I find no more trouble in handling the 
hybrid bee than I do the Italian, only I find [ need to take a 
little more time for it. 

Pres. Miller—Don’t you think that the man who tries to 
keep up Italian blood will have all the hybrids he wants ? 

Mr. Whitcomb— Yes, sir. 

Pres. Miller—Isn’t this true, too—you say that 99 out of 
every 1U0 of the colonies are hybrids— 

Mr. Whitcomb—Y¥Y per cent. of the premiums are taken 
by hybrid colonies. 

Pres. Miller—Isn’t it true that the hybrids so far ontnum- 
ber the pure steck, that we ought to expect them to take a 
larger number of premiums? 

Mr. Whitcomb—With me they don’t. In the 30 I have, 
but two colonies are hybrids. 

Pres. Miller—I am not talking about you, but about bee- 
keepers in general. , 

Mr.” Whitcomb—Among farmers and small bee-keepers 
you find more hybrids than anything else. In Pennsylvania 
this fall I found no pure Italians—what might be called pure 
Italians—and I found them so cross that they would come out 
in the road, before I got to the apiary, and meet me. 


Mr. Thompson—From your experience, do you get more 
honey from your hybrids than from your Italians ? 

Mr. Whitcomb—Yes, sir; I get more honey, and a more 
salable quality. 

Mr. Green—I wouldn’t-agree entirely with Mr. Whitcomb. 
While I would admit that the hybrids are generally very good 
workers, indeed, the largest yields I have ever had were from 
pure Italians. 

Mr. Baxter—It depends on what you mean by quality. If 
you are talking of comb honey, why, there might be the possi- 
bility that the comb honey produced by the bright black bee 
looks a little nicer than the honey produced by the Italian, but 
when you come to the quality of the honey, I beg to differ 
there. The quality of the honey produced by the Italian, if 
anything, is better than that produced by the black bee. That 
is, the honey itself. The reason it looks better is, that the 
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Italian puts the capping right close to the honey, and it has 
the color of the honey, while the black leaves an air-space be- 
tween, and it looks whiter. I have been buying bees for 20 
years, and experimenting with them. I have received queens 
direct from Italy, and from the Isle of Cyprus, have tried dif- 
ferent strains in this country, and I make it a rule to breed up 
my bees, and I can say, beyond any chance of being contra- 
dicted, that the pure Italian is the best honey-gatherer; and I 
don’t breed for size, either. I have some large bees that are 
not worth anything, and I have some little bits of things that 
will gather more honey than any large bees I ever saw. I look 
for the most gentle bees—bees that I can take up in the frames 
and carry into the house and not a bee move, and I have done 
it very often without a veil. The pure Italian bee you can 
hardly alarm, while a black bee, the blacker itis the more 
fussy itis. That is an experience everybody finds. In the fall 
of the year, aftera right dry season—like this fall, for in- 
stance—I go to a hive, look in front, and I will say, ‘* Hello, 
these look pretty black; I will bet they have no honey.” Open 
the hive, and sure enough, they have hardly any honey. It 
is scattered all through the hive. There isn’t a frame that is 
full half way down to the bottom. Go to the next hive, and— 
‘*These are pretty quiet, they look pretty nice.” Open the 
hive, and it is a fact, I can tell almost by looking at the front 
what the inside of the hive will be. Year after year my expe- 
rience is, that we should do away with the hybrids as much 
as possible; get your stock as pure as youcan. Idon’t care 
how much you work with them, there will be hybrids all the 
time. I will have a nice Italian colony here to-day, and prob- 
ably two years from now it will be almost black. I say, take 
pure Italians, the purer the better, every time. 


Dr. Besse—My experience is that the full-blooded Italians 
are very pleasant to work with. Almost all of mine are full- 
blooded Italians. Ihave some hybrids, and I must say that 
they build whiter honey, when it is first fnisht up, than the 
others, but if you keep it a few months the cappings will settle 
down on the honey, and then you can see no difference at all; 
that is, if you keep itin a warm temperature, the cappings 
will soon settle down and leave it the same color that the 
Italian honey is. But when it is first taken out it is beautiful. 
I have four or five colonies that are almost black, and I must 
say I took from them this year the handsomest honey I ever 
saw. It was almost as white as snow; but I noticed, before I 
left home, that what I had not sold was changing and getting 
darker in color. I think the black bees store just as good 
honey as the Italians. And I must say this, that I got from a 
hybrid colony more honey than I ever did before from any 
colony, altho at least ° of my bees are full-blooded Italians. 
The Italians are much pleasanter to handle, but I think if you 
will smoke the black bees enough you can conquer them. I 
have blacks you can handle without any smoker at all. I never 
use a bee-veil, and it is very seldom I get stung. But,in order 
to be safe, I generally give them a little puff of smoke before 
I go to work. 

Mr. Thompson—Which give you the most honey ? 

Dr. Besse—The most I ever got was from hybrids. The 
most I got this year was from hybrids. I took from one colony 
of hybrids 224 one-pound sections, all well filled, and the 
whitest honey I ever saw. 

Mr. Thompson—It must have been a stronger colouy than 
the others. 

Dr. Besse—A stronger colony, and they didn’t swarm. I 
kept piling on the section-boxes. May be others, if I had 
watcht them as closely, would have done as well. But they 
got a start. 

Mr. Baxter—I would ask if Dr. Besse has noticed that 
Italians will travel much farther for stores than the blacks. 


Dr. Besse—I think they will. I would see them further 
from home. I don’t know about the black bees. I don’t keep 
many blacks. «My opinion is, from what I have heard and 
read, that the Italians will go farther than the blacks will. 

Mr. Baxter related an instance which led him to believe 
that the Italians traveled farther than the blacks. 

Mr. Baldridge—I understood Mr. Baxter to say that the 
blacks capt their honey so that it looks whiter right over the 
honey. Is it true that all black bees do that? 

Mr. Baxter—That has been my observation. I don’t know 
whether it is generally so. 

Mr. Baldridge—-That is not my experience. I think I have 
seen lots and lots of honey that was capt by the Italians al- 
most as nicely as the blacks. The Oatmans changed their 
bees to Cyprians the time that idea was prevailing, and they 
had w serious loss in the sale of their honey. They told me 


they lost one or more cents a pound, and they got rid of that 
blood as fast as they could. 

Mr. Green—Tbis matter of the quality or, rather, the ap- 
But I will 


pearance of the honey, is a very serious matter. 


agree with Mr. Baldridge, that it is not all strains of Italians 
that will produce this watery-looking honey. Pure black bees 
will cap their honey so that it has a chalky-white appearance, 
and that continues with some of the darker hybrids, but we 
can get the pure Italians that will cap honey almost the same 
as the black bees, not to that chalky-whiteness, but practi- 
cally just as nice. There are only a few strains of Italians, 
and possibly none of the pure Italians, but those mixt with 
Cyprians and Syrians, that put the capping down on the honey 
and make this watery appearance. I had a strain of bees [ 
had neglected breeding up for several years, and they got 
badly mixt, but they produced practically just as nice honey as 
the black bees. They were originally from Doolittle’s strain. 
There are other breeders in the country that have the same 
strain, and they can be obtained, or almost any body, I think, 
could breed it up. 

Pres. Miller—Doesn’t the flower that the honey is gathered 
from have considerable to do with that watery-appearance of 
the honey ? 

Mr. Thompson—No. 

Pres. Miller—It may have something todo with it, but 
then the watery-appearance depends mainly on the fullness of 
the cell, and the different bees make that. I may say that I 
hear and read with some degree of surprise, the so commonly 
exprest opinion, that the Italians make so much darker combs 
than the others. It comes from so many quarters I can’t dis- 
pute it, and yet thousands and thousands of pounds of honey 
I have produced, with pure Italians and hybrids of all sorts, 
and I have never had that fault to lay at the door of the Ital- 
ians. I don’t think they are all alike. I believe, if you are 
trying to keep pure Italian stock, you will have fresh crosses 
all the time; and the more distinct the cross, perhaps the 
better will be the result. I think the best workers I have had 
within the past two years are of that much despised stock, the 
Punics; and this is because, I think, there was a very distinct 
cross—they were not the pure stock. But they’re bad about 
gluing. If you want to sell propolis, get Punic bees. 

Mr. Baxter—I believe you practice moving your bees 
around to different yards, do you not ? 

Pres. Miller—Yes, I take them out in the spring, and back 
in the fall. 

Mr. Baxter—Have you ever noticed that that makes a big 
difference in the amount of honey produced ? 

Pres. Miller—Decidedly. 

Mr. Baxter—I move an apiary to a certain place, and that 
apiary will produce more honey than the same amount of bees 
elsewhere. It isn’t always in the bees alone. There are other 
things to take into consideration. 

Pres. Miller—I have supposed that it was the pasturage. 

Mr. Baxter—I can’t account for it in that way. 

Pres. Miller—I can hardly believe that the moving itself 
would do it, because that is simply the shaking up. If that 
would do it, all that you woald need to do would be to go and 
kick all of your hives. 

Mr. Baxter—I don’t know but what that would be a 
good idea. 

Mr. Baldridge—Do not bees getin the habit, if perma- 
nently located, of going certain directions, and continuing to 
go in certain directions, whereas, if moved to a new location, 
they have to hunt their pasturage more, and find a greater 
variety of pasturage? Don’t they follow each other, to a great 
extent, in the old locations, and neglect some fields that may 
be within reach of them ? 

Dr. Besse—My experience is, they find forage wherever it 
is close by. Mr. Baxter says the Italians store richer and 
better honey than the hybrids. I think the reason is, they 
work very industriously on the common red clover, and you 
won’t see the hybrids or black bees working on the red clover 
at all; and the red clover makes very fine honey, a rich- 
flavored honey, and a little darker than the other grade of 
honey. (Continued next week.] 
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Report of the Maryland Bee-Convention. 
BY W. J. VALENTINE. 


The bee-keepers met in Hagerstown, Md., to organize a 
bee-keepers’ association. The meeting was called to order by 
S. Valentine, who was elected chairman of the meeting, and 
W. J. Valentine was elected Recording Secretary. 

S. Valentine stated the object of the meeting. In his 
opinion the time bad come for the bee-keepers to have 4 
uoion as much as any other industry; that apiculture is no 
longer a secondary business, but that it had grown to bea 
industry of itself; that bee-keeping of to-day is not what it 
was 50 or 25 years ago; apiculture had developt into 4 








science. He who expects to be a successful bee-keeper must 
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become familiar with the habits of the bees, and work his api- 
ary scientifically, thus the necessity of a union that we may 
exchange opinions and further the cause of bee-culture, and 
to add to our mutual benefits. 


It was also stated that the product of the honey-bee has 
been shamefully abused by adulteration, at the expense of the 
apiarist, and needs protection by legislation as much as any 
other industry. 

It was decided to organize temporarily at present, and de- 
fer the permanent organization until the next meeting, and 
then draft a constitution and by-laws. 

A committee was a@ppointed to confer in regard to the 
adulteration of honey, composed of Chas. H. Lake and L. A. 

mond. 
ee convention meets again in Hagerstown, March 8, 
1898, for the purpose of organizing permanently. 

Chas. H. Lake, of the Maryland Agricultural College, was 
requested to prepare @ paper on ‘‘ Adulteration of Honey,” to 
be read at the next meeting. W. J. VALENTINE, Sec. 
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Borage for Smoker-Fuel.—Borage is an excellent honey- 
plant, and it is recommended, in Le Rucher Belge, to dry its 
leaves, which contain much nitre, and mix them with rags to 
burn in the smoker. 


The Finest Honey in the World has been discovered. 
According to an item in the Pacific Bee Journal, it is found in 
the Carbiere mountains of Madagascar. But somehow a dim 
recollection comes up that the finest honey in the world has 
been located in sundry other places. 


Mixt.—N. Genn has no entrance in hive or floor-board, 
but raises his hives on lath. A man asks, in Gleanings, how 
Genn does in winter? ‘The editor replies that Dr. Miller uses 
a reversible bottom-board, and heads the item, * Hiving 
Swarms on Poles.” And his father is such a strong temper- 

‘*The Life of a Worker-Bee is about 45 days of actual 
working time, or about 80 days from the time the egg is laid 
until the bee has died from overwork, if there has been a flow 
of nectar.”—Geo. W. Williams, in Progressive Bee-Keeper.— 
Maybe Doolittle better let up on Aikin for awhile, and 
straighten this out. Ee 

Reversing Sections in the Super, for the sake of having 
them finisht to the bottom-bar, seems to have died out. R. C. 
Aikin says, in Progressive Bee-Keeper, the plan was a failure 
with him, because some sections would not be far enough ad- 
vanced for the comb to stand alone on its head, while other 
sections were already completed. 


Doesn’t Like the Fence. — Editor Leahy, of the Pro- 
gressive Bee-Keeper, thinks fence separators are not durable, 
too many sbarp corners to get knockt off, plain sections will 
look too much like something with its ears cut off, and bees 
won’t make any evener work than in the old section. But he 
hopes they'll be a success, as they can be sold cheaper. 


Honey the Cheapest Bee-Food.—A writer in the British 
Bee Journal says: Years ago we bee-keepers used to turn all 
the honey into money we possibly could, and any deficiency in 
winter-stores was made up with sugar-syrup. This was 
thought to be a good stroke of business; but I for one have 
lived to learn that honey is not only the best, but, all things 
counted, by far the cheapest bee-food. 


Hauling Bees to the Bean-Fields in California is not 
such a little business. M. H. Mendleson tells, in Gleanings, 
about using a six-ton setof springs, and driving with a 24- 
mule team over roads with curves so short the driver could’nt 
see the leaders—* this, too. on one of the most dangerous 
passes, where the least bad driving out of the track would land 
all hundreds of feet down, none living to tell the story.” In 
six days from landing in the bean-fields, he has generally had 
his hives filled with honey and the queens crowded. 
























Bees Breaking Rules.—It having been fairly well settled 
that bees do not thin the base of foundation, L. L. Skaggs 
comes forward in Southland Queen and says he has a hundred 
combs in which the base is thinner than the base of the foun- 
dation given. Healso has known bees to seal queen-cells when 
the larvae were not over two days old, and says: ‘‘I have torn 
them open and the bees have fed them for several days and 
sealed them again, and it hatcht outa good queen; so it is 
with all fixt rules with bees—they delight in breaking them.” 


\Seeeeeeaea 


Virgin Queen with Prime Swarm.—Editor Lehzen says 
when a prime swarm is delayed by unfavorable weather until 
@ young queen is piping in a cell, the swarm is sure to issue on 
the advent of fine weather, the young queen slips out of the 
cell in the confusion, and accompanies the swarm. Usuallyin 
such case the laying queen is stung, and the colony not being 
satisfied with the virgin queen, returns to the hive. Ina few 
days the prime swarm issues with the young queen. He had 
one case the past season when seven young queens issued with 
a prime swarm ! ee 

Eggs that Would’nt Hatch.—To the few instances of 
eggs not hatching is added another reported in Southland 
Queen, by J.S. Worley. Eggs were placed by the queen in 
the cells, food sometimes placed around the eggs, but in a few 
days all would be cleaned out. A frame of brood in all stages 
was given from another hive, and this was taken care of all 
right. A frame of the defective eggs was given to another 
colony, which gave food to the eggs, but they would not hatch. 
The queen was kept a month, but in that time not more than 
half a dozen cells were capt. 


May Sickness—a trouble of bees in Europe, and thought 
by some to be the same as bee-paralysis—has at least this in 
common with the American disease, that neither its cause nor 
its cure is well understood. Of late, in different quarters, the 
lack of pollen has been assigned as the cause of the disease. 
M. Bertrand, editor Revue Internationale, thinks that if pol- 
len figures at all in the case, it is rather because of the bad 
quality than of its entire absence. The few cases that he has 
noticed in his four apiaries could not certainly be due to pen- 
ury in that respect, as pollen was plenty and in excess. 


Honey-Tea.—Jualius Steigel relates in Bienen-Vater that 
he used to smile when he read of Pastor Kneipp's patients 
taking a glass of hovey-tea after each noon-day meal, and now 
he does the same thing himself, only he takes his before break- 
fast. Bronchitis had become so bad he could'nt speak above 
a whisper. Used up his means doctoring, tried all sorts of 
remedies, finally tried a teaspoonful of honey in half cup warm 
water in the morning. Little by little he improved till no trace 
of the disease remained. But he continues the daily practice 
of the morning allowance to the benefit of his digestive as well 
as breathing apparatus. i 

Plain Sections made from Old-Style have been put up 
by the ton by J. E. Crane, and his plan will, no doubt, com- 
mend itself to many. He has arranged an arbor for a saw- 
table so he can put on twosaws 1 ¥Y-16 inches apart, and 
coming up just 4% inch above the table. He runs the four sides 
of the sections through, and the edges are left clean and 
white, much neater than by hand scraping. Thinks a strong 
man could saw down as many in a day as he would clean of 
propolis, perhaps more. The sections look undeniably neater, 
and while he has received no higher price, his honey has sold 
more promptly. which on a falling market might amount to a 
cent a pound.—Review. 





No-Wall Foundation.—While many have been experi- 
menting with drawn foundation with its high walls, Michigan 
bee-keepers have been experimenting with foundation having 
no walls, members of the State Association having had a mill 
made producing an article without any walls whatever, run- 
ning 16 square feet tothe pound. The editor of the Review, 
after seeing samples from Mr. Bingham, who produced a nice 
little crop in 1897, using no-wall foundation exclusively, 
thinks it worthy of a most thorough trial. L. A. Aspinwall, 
after using 3 or 4 pounds of the foundation, reports very 
favorably in Review. He says it requires an expert to detect 
any difference between the finisht product and the natural 
comb. He thinks it possible thatin a poorer season results 
might not be so satisfactory. The tendency to warp he con- 
siders quite an objection, but thinks it may be overcome by 
fastening the foundation on three sides. On the other hand, 
Mr. Bingham had no trouble of this kind, as is plainly shown 
by a beautiful picture showing 1% of the unfinisht sections. 
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(NoTE.—The American “y Journal adopts the Orthography of the following 
Rule, recommended b y the joint action of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation and the Philological Society of England: —Change “d” or “ed” final 
to “t” when so pronounced, except when the “‘e” aneee a preceding sound. 








Much Excellent Reading-Matter now in our 
hands must wait its turn for insertion. It seems to us we 
never had such an abundance of good contributions and of 
such varied character. Especially is this true of matter for 
the departments of ‘‘Questions and Answers,” * General 
Items,” and ‘Convention Proceedings.” Of the latter we have 
reports of these meetings: Colorado, Michigan, Vermont, 
Wisconsin, Central Texas, and the Northeastern Ohio, Western 
New York, and Northwestern Pennsylvania, besides the bal- 
ance of the Northwestern’s report, which is now appearing in 
weekly instal]ments. 

We trust no one will get impatient with us, for we are 
doing the very best we can to crowd in reading-matter as fast 
as possible. We would like to add extra pages for awhile, in 
order to get caught up, but to do so would cost more than we 
can afford at the price the Bee Journal is publisht weekly. 
But we really believe that we could fill, with good reading 
matter, a 32-page paper the size of these pages, and not half 
try. Perhaps some day we can reach that. In the meantime, 
please don’t be too hard on us if we fail to print your contri- 
butions as promptly as you think we should. 

————__+--»>__— 


Bees Taxable in Iowa.—Hon. Eugene Secor, of 
Forest City, lowa, the General Manager of the United States 
Bee-Keepers’ Union, has kindly sent us the following regard- 
ing the taxing of bees in the State where he resides : 


For the benefit of Iowa bee-keepers who may not happen 
to be informed on the subject, allow me to say that under the 
present law bees are taxable in excess of 10 colonies. 

Heretofore bees have not been taxable in this State. The 
change in the law may be a bit of newsto some. I have 
already received personal enquiries from friends in regard to 
it, hence this statement. 

It can no longer be said that bee-keepers in Iowa are en- 
joying special! privileges. EUGENE SECOR. 





The New Union Delegates to the Pure Food 
and Drug Congress, now in session in Washington, D. C., are 
General Manager Eugene Secor, Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, a 
member of the Union’s Board of Directors, and Secretary Dr. 
A. B. Mason. Mr. F. Danzenbaker was selected as an alter- 
nate, so thatif, at the last moment, any one of the regular 
delegates were unable to attend, he would be right there on 
the ground to step into the work. 

We feel that the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union will 
be ably represented, and that the whole bee-keeping industry 
will thus have their wants made known in an effective wanner. 


We shall look for some interesting reports form the New 
Union delegates upon their return from Washington. We 
trust that the work done by this congress may result in great 
good to producers of pure honey, as well as to all other indus- 
tries that are so vitally interested in the enactment and en- 
forcement of a rigid national pure food law. 

We do not know who are the delegates from the Nationa) 
Bee-Keepers’ Union, but we presume they were duly ap- 
pointed, and are in attendance upon the sessions of the pure 
food congress. 


——_ 





The National Bee-Keepers’ Union election 
of officers held in January, resulted in the practically unani- 
mous re-election of the following who have for years managed 
its affairs: 

President—Hon. R. L. Taylor; Vice-Presidents—G. M. 
Doolittle, Dr. C. C. Miller, Prof. A. J. Cook, Hon. Eugene 
Secor, and A. I. Root. 

General Manager, Secretary and Treasurer—Thomas G. 
Newman. 

There were 129 votes cast, out of a membership of about 
800. 

General Manager Newman, when announcing the results 
of the election, said that some who were elected ‘‘state that 
their time is too much occupied with other duties to fill the 
office for 1898; this, however, is the business of the Advisory 
Board to attend to, as well as to fill vacancies, should any 
occur.” Wedonot know who have declined to serve, but 
doubtless they will be known when their successors are named. 


—_ 
——? 


— 
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Bee-Keepers’ Rights in Germany.—At Wein- 
heim, Germany, there is a patent-leather factory, whose skins 
when spread out were covered with spots supposed to be dropt 
by the passing over of bees from a neighboring apiary. Suit 
was brought to have the bees removed. It was not proven 
that the bees were the culprits, and, besides, bee-culture was 
necessary for the sake of fertilizing fruit. If this case should 
go against the bees, numerous other factories would follow 
suit, and bee-culture as well as fruit-culture suffer great dam- 
age. Fruit-culture was in Weinheim before the leather fac- 
tory, aad in this case the weak must be protected against the 
strong. The case was dismist. 

POS AE 6 ae 


Subscribers Criticising the Bee-Papers.— 
Editor Hutchinson made a call for the views of his readers as 
to the Bee-Keepers’ Review, asking them freely to mention 
faults as well as merits. As was natural, few of them men- 
tioned faults (unless it were the faults of rival bee-papers), 
but a collection of extracts from the letters makes very inter- 
esting reading. One manis brave enough to say he doesn’t 
like to see advertisements of a free bottle of medicine, awak- 
ening a desire for more at a high price, because of the tem- 
porary effect of the alcohol init. Another thinks it would be 
an improvment if the writers would limber up as if talking to 
their fellows, instead of being so very staid with the burden 
of their dignity and responsibility. It might be a good thing 
for the writers of the American Bee Journal to take to heart 








this last criticism. The man that has a good idea, and can 
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tell it in the plainest language, just asif talking quietly with 
a friend, is the writer who will be read with the most pleasure 
and profit. 

We have often invited our own readers to feel free to criti- 
cise the American Bee Journal, and whenever they think they 
have a suggestion that they believe might help in improving 
it, to feel free to send ittous. We are not perfect, by any 
means—neither is the Bee Journal—but we are endeavoring 
to give as good a bee-paper as we can for the money we have 
to expend upon it. Of course itis not, by a long ways, up to 
our ideal of what a perfect bee-paper should be, but just give 
us about 10,000 regular, prompt-paying subscribers, and we 
will begin to show you a bee-paper something like the one we 
have in mind. This ‘* Barkis is willin’” to do his part as soon 
as the bee-keepers of this country will give him the oppor- 
tunity. Until then, the Bee Journal will be made just as good 
as we can make it under existing circumstances. 


<-> 
_—o >= 





Wisconsin Farmers’ Institutes.—Mr. N. E. 
France, Wisconsin’s Foul Brood Inspector, has sent us a copy 
of the 300-page Bulletin No.11, or ‘‘Wisconsin Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes,” edited by Supt. George McKerrow ; 60,000 copies are 
publisht. It contains an articleon ‘*‘ Keeping Bees for Profit,” 
by Mr. Jacob Huffman, and ‘ Foul Brood Among Wisconsin 
Bees,” by Mr. France. Very good pictures of Messrs. Huff- 
man and France appear in connection with their contributions. 

In Mr. France’s article we find a report that he was en- 
abled to make in connection with his work in 1896 in Wis- 
consin. It shows 51,709 colonies of bees, valued at $258,- 
545; 2,585,450 pounds of honey sold for $180,981; and 
beeswax and queens to the value of $9,500, making a grand 
total of nearly half a million dollars. If all the figures were 
known for the whole State, it would total nearer one million 
dollars, we believe. 

We do not know how the book referred to is to be circu- 
lated, but by addressing Supt. Geo. McKerrow, Madison, Wis., 
no doubt a copy can be secured. 


reoEN 
oy 


Honey Snow-Cream.—Mr. C. J. Baldridge, of 
New York, thinks the following combination is superior to 
ordinary ice-cream : 





One cup rich sweet cream; 3 cup extracted honey of 
decided flavor; mix and cool thoroughly, then stir in fresh, 
light, feathery snow till it crumbles, and serve at once. This 
will be enough for four good dishes.—Gleanings. 


Better not wait until next summer to try the above—it’s 
wholly a winter dish, apparently. 























Mr. ALBERT UNTERKICHER, of Riverside Co., Calif., writ- 
ing Feb. 12, says: 
‘The outlook at this writing for a crop of honey for 


— is very thin for Oalifornia, unless we get abundant 
rains.” 


Mr. Geo. WALKER, of Ontario Canada, says of our pamph- 
let, ‘* Honey as Food:” ‘It is the best little thing I have 
seen in years. I am sure it will sell the honey.” Better send 


us “y cents and get a trial lotof 50. Every family ought to 
read it. 


Mr. A. P. REED, of Merced Co., Calif., sends the following 
testimony concerning the American Bee Journal : 
Re I enjoy reading the Bee Journal very much. Its weekly 
visits are lookt forward to with fond anticipation, and I am 
always realizing—have not yet been disappointed.” 







































































KEEPING THE Honey DEMAND SUPPLIED, after once 
working it up, should be the constant endeavor of every bee- 
keeper. Of course your own crop will run out—perhaps it 
did long ago. Then, why not buy honey to furnish your cus- 
tomers, and not compel them to wait until another season ? 
We have a large quantity of both pureextracted alfalfa clover 
honey and basswood, the former in 60-pound cans, and the 
latter in small barrels holding 280 pounds net. Quite a num- 
ber of bee-keepers in various parts of the country have had 
honey from us, and say it gives most excellent satisfaction. 
One-barrel orders of the basswood, or 4 cans of the alfalfa, 
we ship f. o. b. Chicago at 6 cents per pound. Or for 8 cents 
in stamps we will mail you asmal! sample first. Get a trial 
shipment, and see how it goes. You should be able to make 
good wages at selling honey from now until next summer, as 
the canned fruits and other things put up last fall by the 
thrifty housewives will be running short now, and they will 
be more likely to want honey to take the place of frzits, etc. 





Mr. FRANCIS DANZENBAKER, Editor Root says in Glean- 
ings, ‘‘ is oneof the most progressive bee-keepers he ever met.” 
In proof of the statement Mr. Root acknowledges that to Mr. 
Danzenbaker belongs the credit of a number of the apiarian 
improvements in recent years. He says: 


**I believe in giving credit where credit is due, and [ will 
say that Mr. Danzenbaker was the first one to’ show us the 
advantage of the dovetailed or lock corner; improved con- 
struction in hive-covers; improved construction in bottom- 
boards; the D. case—this letter D. simply representing Dan- 
zenbaker ; improved method of crating hives; and last, but 
not least, directly and indirectly the advantages of fences and 
plain sections.” 


That sounds pretty good for Mr. Danzenbaker, and yet, 
just think of the blame that will be given him for causing so 
many changes in apiarian fixtures! Changes cost money to 
every bee-keeper who indulges. 


Mrs. A. J. BARBER, of Montezuma Co., Colo., when send- 
ing us her renewal subscription, also included with it a dollar 
for her membership fee in the United States Bee-Keepers’ 
Union, and also one dollar for the Langstroth monument 
fund. Regarding this fund, Mrs. Barber said: 


‘*T think if we bee-keepers don’t raise at least $200 for 
the monument, we are an ungrateful set, andI shall feel 
ashamed of our selfishness.” 


Just so. Bee-keepers should do the generous and just 
thing to the memory of the lamented Father Langstroth. We 
hope that due gratitude will be shown in the erection of a 
monument that will reflect credit upon the living, and bea 
proper mark of honor to the dead. 


Tue MONTREAL WIrNess is one of the strong kind of 
weekly newspapers. Its principles and convictions are not 
forsale. Hereis what one of the best Canadian religious 
weeklies thinks of the Witness: 


‘* Nowhere, we think, is there a press of higher [moral 
tone than that of our beloved country. It possesses, we think, 
the unique distinction of having a leading journal in its larg- 
est city which for over 50 years has been a moral crusader, a 
champion of reform. In al! that time it has not publisht one 
liquor, or tobacco, or theatrical advertisement. At the sacri- 
fice of much money it has stood true to its high principle, and 
stands foursquare, a tower of strength, against all the winds 
that blow.” 


Mr. H. E. HILu, of Pennsylvania and Florida, has been 
engaged to edit the American Bee-Keeper, beginning with the 
February number. For a year or so back that paper has been 
running some 16 pages (or half of its contents) in * plate 
matter,” composed of a miscellaneous assortment of short 
stories, anecdotes, etc. This is all omitted now, and the size 
reduced to 16 pages, filled with strictly bee-reading. Quite 
an improvement. We hope Mr. Hill will not find that he has 
undertaken an ‘* up-Hill” job. 


Mr. W. R. GRAHAM, of Hunt Co., Tex., wrote as follows] 
Jan. 31: 

**T have been taking the American Bee Journal regularly 
for over 2U years, and am not tired of it yet. It is alwaysa 
welcome visitor. I have been a bee-keeper from boyhood, and 
am now over 7O years old. I have been learning all the time 
—not all learned yet.” 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








A Case of Ignorance. 


O. O. Poppleton says (page 92) that I was wrong in thinking 
that one glass in a wax extractor would make as hot work as two. 
That shows be can tell a good deal better by trying a thing than I 
can by guessing at it. 

Edwin Bevins is troubled to understand (page 83) why I should 
misunderstand *‘Iowa’’ (page 39). and thinks there was an open 
space between the brood-frames and the cushions. The guess Mr. 
Bevins makes as to what misled me is partly correct. but not the 
whole of it. The ‘*empty supers ’’ mentioned had something to do 
with it, and also the fear that the bees might starve. It didn’t 
occur to me that any one would think of bees starving right on top 
of sealed combs. 

I'm much obliged to these good friends for correcting me, and 
glad to know such sharp eyes are upon me, for many is the time 
when answering so many questions that a fear comes over me lest 
I may mislead in my answers. I’m not sure, however. that some 
of the rest of you wouldn't make mistakes both in understanding 
and answering if you were in my place. Questions of so many dif- 
ferent kinds, sometimes needing answer when I’ve hardly time to 
study over them; sometimes spelt in such way that it is a serious 

roblem to make anything out of them (for example, ‘‘ woushe”’ 
n a letter this week meant ‘‘wish’’) ; sometimes spelling all correct 
but writing so illegible that I can't tell what the spelling is; some- 
times having an overstock of ignorance on the subject inquired 
about—say. friends. if you'd spell me a spell you'd wonder I don’t 
get more things twisted. C. C. MILLER. 


i 


Leaving Bees Packt tll Putting on Sections— 
Workers Going with the Queen 
when Mating. 


1. Will it be right to leave my bees all packt as in winter, on 
the summer stands, leaving all the packing till time to put on sec- 
tions? The hives are 8 to i0inches apart. Most of them are as 
they were in the fall. 

2. Do any worker-bees accompany the queen when she goes on 
her wedding-tour? They are never quiet till she comes home to 
the hive. [owa. 


ANSWERS—1. Yes, providing they are well supplied with stores. 
2. Idon’t know. Perhaps they do. 


i 


Telling from Which Hive a Swarm Issued. 


Suppose I have 30 colonies of bees, and I go out some day and 
find a swarm clustered on a tree. How am I to tell from which 
colonies it issued ? Nova Scotia. 


_ ANSWER—The nicest way is to have the wings of the queen 
clipt, then watch what hive the swarm returns to. If your queen is 
not clipt, hive the swarm or get it in some kind of a box and take 
it away from where it is clustered (it will make it a little surer if 
you put itiuacellar for the time being), then take a handful of 
bees from the swarm, dust them well with flour, and watch what 
hive has the powdered * Jadies”’ return to it. 


> 


Getting Increase and Other Questions, 


1. I started last spring with four two-frame nuclei, which de- 
velopt into four apparently strong colonies. They are in 8-frame 
dovetailed hives, in winter-cases, packt with chaff. If they come 
through the winter in good condition, I want to increase as much 
as I can consistently, regardless of honey. What method shall 1 
pursue? I have eight acres of orchard for them to commence on. 

2. As the days here during the summer are quite warm, and 
the nights cool. | kept the hivesin the winter-cases during the 
summer. Would bees kept thus be liable to need further 
ventilation ? 

83. Will it be advisable during the heat of the day, in the early 
spring, to remove the cover of the winter-case for an hour or so, 
to warm up the hive, previous to removing the packing ? 

4. Ifso, about what should the temperature in the sun be ? 


5. Are there any external indications when they are getting 
short of feed ? EASTERN WASHINGTON. 


ANsweERs—1l. The first thing to do is to thoroughly inform 
yourself on the general principles of bee-keeping, if you have not 
already done so, by thoroughly studying a good text-book. For 
there are so many changing conditions to meet, that it is not easy 
to put down any cast-iron rule of procedure. Mereover, the text- 


books will give you plans for increasing, which you can use sepa- 
rately, or more or less in combination, according to the exigencies 
of the case. Possibly for the largest safe increase witbout caring 
for a crop of honey, nothing is better than the nucleus plan. By 
that means you can always keep your colonies strong without run- 
ning the risk of having the season close with a lot of weaklings 
on hand. 

2. Probably they would. The opinion seems to be gaining 
ground that it is decidedly advantageous to have very free 
entrance below, for ventilation during the honey harvest. 

8-4. When the thermometer goes up to 50 degrees in the shade, 
not cloudy, and the air still, if a colony fails to start flying, it may 
be well to give it a hint to do so, either by doing as you suggest, or 
by pounding on the hive. 

5. Hardly any that you ought to wait for. The carrying out 
of young brood, that is, the white skins or pieces of skins, is a good 
sign that starvation is approaching, but you ought not to wait for 
that. 

ee 


Laying Worker-Bees. 


On page 2 Mrs. L. C. Axtell writes of ‘‘ laying workers.”’ 
perplext to know what she meant by ‘laying workers.”’ 
Conn. 
ANswerR—A laying worker is just what its name implies—a 
worker-bee that lays eggs. When a colony is queenless and has no 
means of rearing another queen, it is likely to happen that eggs 
will still be laid. Formerly it was supposed that a single bee did 
the laying, but closer investigation shows that a number of work- 
ers, if not a majority in the colony, engage in the unusual occupa- 
tion of laying eggs, which eggs produce living bees, but in no case 
anything but drones. Get a good text-book and read up all about 
them. 


Iam 


rr 


Changing Brood-Frames—Self-Spacing Frames. 


1. My bees are on frames 12 inches deep by 19 long. Would 
you change to the Standard Langstroth frame ? 
2. Is the 10-frame Langstroth hive better for wintering than 
the 8-frame ? 
8. Do you like self-spacing frames better than the common ? 
WISCONSIN. 


ANswers.—1. That’s a very difficult question to answer. It’s 
a very troublesome thing to have two kinds of frames. and if you 
have had good success with the ones you have, andif you have 
nearly as many hives as youthink you will want, I should doa 
good deal of thinking before making achange. If you have only 
a few, and you think you can do about as well with the standard 
frame, then you may be wise to change, if for no other reason 
than that you can more readily and more cheaply get what's in 
fashion. Moreover, if you want to buy or sell colonies of bees, it 
will be better to have the regular frame. 


2. Yes and no. Left to themselves, a colony ina 10-frame 
hive is safer for wintering in most cases than in the 8-framer. The 
two additional frames make it almost a sure thing that there will 
be more honey in the hive, consequently less danger of starvation. 
With sufficient care and proper management the 8-frame hive may 
be as good or better. Given twocolonies equal in every respect, 
one in an 8-frame bive, tbe other in a 10-frame, each with the same 
amount of stores, and I'd rather risk the smaller hive for winter- 
ing, if for no other reason than that there is less room to keep 
warm. 

3. After afew years’ trial with the self-spacers, I must say I 
give them the preference decidedly. If there were no other reason, 
the quickness and exactness of spacing would turn the scale in 
their favor. 

— ee 


Preventing After-Swarms — Getting Bees Out of 
Supers, Etc. 


1. What is the best, quickest dnd surest way to prevent all 
after-swarms ? ; 

2. If a person wishes to get as much honey as he can from his 
bees, would it help to prevent after-swarming ” 

3. When you pile several supers of honey on top of each other 
for the purpose of getting the bees out, what escapes do you use 
above and below, how many supers do you put together, and how 
long does it generally take to empty them ? 

4. I would like to know if you think my bees are allright. | 
winter them in the cellar where vegetables and tobacco (not very 
much of the latter) are kept. The thermometer is never under 35 
degrees, and hardly ever over 42 degrees. I open the window once 
every week to let in fresh air. The bees are in the Heddon hives 
with the cover and bottom-board tight, but the entrance is open 
full width. I clean out the dead bees about twice a week with a 
wire hook. As yet very few have died. When I go into the cellar 
I cannot hear the bees, but when I put my ear close to the hive | 
can hear them just faintly humming, but sometimes they hum 
pretty loud when they are disturbed a little. I wintered four col- 
onies in the same way last winter, successfully, except in one weak 
colony the unoccupied combs were a little mouldy. Iowa. 


ANsSwWERS—1. When the colony swarms, set the swarm on the 
old stand, putting the old hive close beside it. Six or seven days 
later take the old hive away and set iton anew stand. The field- 





bees will all go back to the swarm After returning from the field, 
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weakening the old colony so much that it will give up the notion 
of swarming. In most cases it would be sufficient to move the old 
hive to a new location at time of hiving the swarm, but it will 
weaken it a good deal more to wait a week, for lots of bees are 
hatching out every day. 

2. That depends. With you in Iowa, probably you will get 
more surplus to throw all the strength possible into the swarm, 
(unless, indeed, the bees are satisfied not toswarm.) If, however, 
the bees should swarm very early, (in some places they swarm in 
April), and the main honey-flow comes late enough so the swarms 
could not take advantage of it, then it might be that more surplus 
could be got from the old hive, prime-swarm and after-swarm than 
if the after-swarm was prevented. But in Iowa, it’s pretty safe to 
say. that every after-swarm you hive cuts down your honey crop. 

3. The supers are piled 10 or 15 high, altho 8 is much better 
than 15: a Lareese escape is put under the pile with free chance 
for the bees to get out under the escape, and a Lareese escape is 
put on top, unless, better still. a large cone escape is put on top. If 
piled early in the day ona bright day when bees fly well, an hour 
or two may empty them, otherwise a few may stay inallday. Of 
course a bigh pile will not be cleared so rapidly as a small one. 

4. Asa rule, 38 to 42 degrees is too cold for a cellar. But there 
is no little difference in thermometers, and it is just possible that 
an exact thermometer would show that your cellar never gets 
below 40 degrees. At any rate, no matter what the thermometer 
says, if the bees say itsall rightitis allright. That is, if they 
keep as quiet as yoursare. But isn’t it a good deal of care to go 
down twice a week to clean out the dead bees? Possibly its only 
fun for you, but its not so certain that the bees like it. Better 
raise the hives half an inch or aninch higher from the bottom 
boards at front, so as to give more room, and then you needn't 
trouble cleaning them out so often. My bees have now been in the 
cellar more than nine weeks and the hives don’t seem to need 
cleaning out yet, and probably will not be cleaned out till they are 
taken out in the spring. 


I 
Cleated or Fence Separator. 


Please describe a cleated separator. Is acleated and a fenced 
separator one and the same? Ihave been using a frame (of m 
own make) with a no-bee-entrance section for 14 years, but if there 
is anything better I want to know it. WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—Fence, fence separator and cleated separator are all 
one and the same thing. Instead of the separator being all in one 
piece, it is in several pieces, perhaps four, the pieces being 14 inch 
or less apart, and fastened together by cross-cleats on each side, 
these cleats being }¢ inch or less wide, and about \¢ thick, altho 
these figures might vary. Perhaps yours may be the same thing, 
and at any rate it might be useful if you would report about yours. 


cc — i 
Wintering Out-Doors—Chaff Hives —T Supers. 


1. I want to keep quite a number of bees, and want to winter 

ie the summer stand. What is the best and the cheapest 
? Woeee ¥ pe 

—_ 2. Please give me your opinion as to which are the best two 
and simplest chaff hives that are manufactured, or the best in 
every respect for comb honey. 

3. Is the T super better, or as gi od, as others ? 

NEW JERSEY. 


_ ANswerRs.—1. That's a very difficult thing to answer. Loca- 
tions vary, and even in the same location one man will winter bees 
better in one, and another in another way. Perhaps as cheap a 
way as any good way is to bave the hives close together, well pro- 
tected beneath and on all sides except perhaps the front with 
leaves, planer shavings or something of the sort. But to give full 
minutiee would take more room than can be given here, and you 
will do well to study up the whole subject in a good bee-book. 

2. There is nothing impossible about there being a dozen dif- 
ferent kinds of chaff hives, and yet as I don’t remember ever to 
bave heard of more than one, I’m not able to give an intelligent 
reply to your question. 

3. Opinions differ very much as to what is the best surplus 
arrangement. After trying wide frames and T supers on a large 
scale, anda number of other surplus arrangements on a smaller 
scale, I have never been able to find anything that suits me so well 
asthe Tsuper. Of course, something depends on knowing just 
how to use a surplus arrangement in the best way. 


EE 


Wintering Bees in Tennessee. 


I began keeping bees last April (1897). I have been a constant 
reader of the American Bee Journal since that time, and owe what 
success I have had in the bee-business to it, and the failures I 
charge to myself. Iam in trouble now, and look to you, through 
the American Bee Journal, to help me out. Our winter here bas 
been very warm, and bees have been able to fly almost every day 
up to 10 days ago. In the fall I contracted the entrance to about 
4 inches, and left all the supers on the hives. I thought this would 

a good plan here to winter om the summer stands. Yesterday 
(Feb. 4) I opened the bives (it being warm enough for the bees to 
fly), and found water on the top of frames and in the super, and 
the bees seemed to be buzzing as if hot (in fact they were). One 
colony had died. The combs and sections in the supers were damp 

















and moldy. I opened the entrance the full length. Was this 
right? Should I take off the supers? Ihave told you the condi- 
tion they are in, now please tell me the remedy, and to save the 
other colonies. I have 18. all Italian, and two imported queens, 
which I purchast direct from Italy. Tawmneoss. 


ANSWER.— What made you leave sections on your hives over 
winter? Please don’t do that again. Just as soon asthe bees 
stop storing, take off all sections so they will be fresh and nice to 
use another season. There may be no objection to leaving a super 
on without sections, but you can fill it up with leaves. planer 
shavings, or something of the sort, and not spoil the sections. The 
trouble is that your hives were too close, the moisture from the 
bees not having achance to escape. You did the wise thing to 
open the entrance full width. That will give the hives a chance to 
dry out. If the winter continues as warm as it has been, it may 
be well to open up a very little on top, so as to allow the moisture 
to escape in that direction. 

i 


Question on Packing Bees for Winter. 


I have packt the super with dry sawdust and chaff, with two 
passage-ways in each frame about }¢ way from the top of the 
frames, and about 2 inches space over the brood-frames. The bee- 
entrance to each hive is one inch deep and 5 inches long, with wire- 
screen covering, with a bee-passage at the bottom to keep mice 
out, which gives good ventilation. I have a shade-board in front 
of the hive, and have the hive-cracks, etc., all filled with clay, also 
top and back of the hive covered with boards, with good, tight 
covers on the hives. The hives are about 8 inches from the ground, 
with plenty of ripe honey, and at this time the hives are covered 
with about 2 feet of snow. Now, what changes would you make 
to winter bees out-doors ? MAINE. 


ANswer.—Possibly you might make an improvement on the 
sawdust — some consider a littleheavy). Dry leaves are well 
liked, and whether because better or more convenient, planer 
shavings are popular. If you mean there are 2 inches of empty 
space directly over the brood-frames, I should say that it might be 
an improvement to have barely enough space for bees to cross over 
from one frame to another. If I understand correctly the en- 
trance is covered with wire-cloth. all but enough at the bottom to 
allow a bee to pass through. the wire-cloth having meshes too fine 
for a bee topass. Possibly that could not be improved, and pos- 
sibly it would be better to have the whole entrance covered with 
wire-cloth baving about three mesbes to the inch. That would 
allow a bee to pass through at any point while effectually exclud- 
ing mice. Butif your bees winter perfectly it will be pretty good 
evidence that even such slight changes are not needed. 

The remainder of your questions, relating to the culture of 
fruit-trees, belong toa horticultural rather than an apicultural 
journal. 
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The T Super vs. Pattern-Slats. 








What advantages do you find in T supers over pattern-slats ? 

Iam much troubled with the slats, and if the T supers are no 
better, somebody should get up one thatis. Some of the slats sag 
a little, other supers sag a good deal. When they are tiered up 
two may be so far apart the bees put comb between them, while 
others come so close they stick them together with bee-glue. Hold 
forth regarding this. ILLINOIS. 


ANswer.—I'm not sure what you mean by pattern-slats, but 
suppose you mean what are called * section-holders,’’ consisting of 
a wide frame without any top-bar, the bottom-bar being scored 
out to fit the sections. My experience with this sort of surplus 
arrangement is very limited compared with the T super, having 
used the latter in large numbers for years. The editor of Glean- 
ings cannot understand how I can prefer the T super. Possibly if 
he were as familiar as I am with it, he could understand it better. 
There’s a good deal in being used to a thing. and learning to take 
advantage of all the little points. Possibly if I should use section- 
holders as many years as I have T supers, I should find more good 
in them. But to answer your question. 

First, I may mention one thing in which the T super bas not 
an advantage over the section-holder. When the central sections 
are about finisht the outside row of sections can be jumpt into the 
middle of the section-holders, and this cannot easily be done with 
the T super. This is the great point claimed for the section-holder, 
but as I do not consider it the best practice so to shift the sections, 
the advantage does not count with me. The T superis more 
easily filled than the section-holder, for the sections can be put in 
the T super as rapidly as they can be setinarow onatable_ Itis 
much easier to empty a T super than a section-holder. The T 
super has T tins which are so firm that there is not the least ten- 
dency to sag, whereas the sagging of the section holder may make 
trouble. But go slow about changing to the T super until you find 
they are better in your hands. There are some little kinks in using 
them that must be learned to get the most benefit from them. 
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The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment. '|s 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet ou ** Foul Brood; Its Natura] 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 
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California 2+ 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Oopy 
of California’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultura) 
peoee of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly. 
andsomely illustrated 82.00 per annum 
Sample Copy Free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESs, 
330 Market St.. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Basswood Honey ¥2E.5 


We have a limited number of barrels 
of very best Basswood Extrac- 
ted Honey, weighing NET about 280 lbs. 
which we are offering at 6 cents per Ib. 
f.o. b. Chicago. Do you want a barrel 
or so of it? If so, address, with the cash, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of fou: 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining. Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 


SENECA FALLS MEG. CO., 
46 Water St SENECA FALLS. N. Y. 


READY TO MAIL € 


My 40-page Catalog of my Specialties. and 
Roots Goods at their prices. 
full line of BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, and can 
ship promptly. Catalog Free. 

GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


E RST PRIZE WINNERS 
IR 18 

Guide S98, mam mor, Fey 
Something entirely new, telis all about 
0ultry, how to be a winner, how to MAKE 
hy MONEY. Contains beautiful lithograp 
plate of fowls in their natural colors. Send 


BEB vostace, Boo! TANSPORE vin, 


44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 























Home for Sale—A Home in California 


On account of almost total loss of eyesight 
Iam compelled to offer my fruit ranch and 
apiary for sale orexchange. For further var- 
ticulars address E. B. BEECHER, 

6A4t AUBURN, Placer Co., CALIF. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 

y \pT} A young single man capable of 
WANT ED taking care of an apiary consist- 
ing of 250 or 300 colonies of bees. Must give 
good reterences and nove but a thoroughly 


competent man need apply. Address, 
The Gila Farm Co. Ciiff. Grant Co., N.Mex. 


9A+t Menton the American Bee Journal. 








Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 
Cases—everything used by bee- 
keepers. Orders filled promptly. 
Send for catalog MINNESOTA BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. 60., Nicollet 
Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 

CHAS. MONDENG. Mgr 





22Atf 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





ats } A. I. Root & Co's Goods 
Catalog Free tor Missouri and other points, 
to be had at factory prices from John Nebel 
& Son, High Hill, Missouri. 9Atf 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


CASH each WEEK the r round, if 
We PAY you sell Stark Trees Outfit free. 
STARK NURSERY, LOUISIANA, MO., Stark, Mo., Rockport, Ill., Bansville, N. Y 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





1 carrya. 











Publishing Honey Crop Pros- 
pects. 


Query 69.—Is it wise for the bee-papers to 
publish reports as to the honey-crop, or crop 
prospects, as reported by bee-keepers from 
various parts of the country? Some think 
that to do so is apt to injure the market price 
ot honey.— OHIO. 


E. France—In my opinion, yes. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—Always let on the 
light. So I say, yes. 

G. M. Doolittle—Possibly there is 
something in it; but I like to read the 
reports, all the same. 


W. G. Larrabee—I like to hear the 
honey crop reports, but I hardly think 
it wise to publish them. 


A. F. Brown—I do not know. [I like 
to read what others are doing, their 
failures as well as successes. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—You might as 
well withhold the crop reports of wheat, 
hogs, etc. Don’t keep the light under 
the bushel. 

R. L. Taylor—Yes. It may sometimes 
injure the market price, and sometimes 
improve it, and will always aid in fixing 
the price where it ought to be. 


J. M. Hambaugh—On the theory of 
‘* Where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to 
be wise,” the reports might be unwise. 
Let us have the reports, however. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—I am liberal 
enough to believe that correct reports do 
no injury to the producer; but, on the 
contrary, he can work such reports to 
his benefit. 


C. H. Dibbern—1. Yes, general infor- 
mation is what we all need to conduct 
our business on intelligent principles. 2. 
No, it only adapts the market to prevail- 
ing conditions. 


Wm. McEvoy—When any bee-keeper 
sends in an honest and very fair report 
of the honey crop in his locality, I be- 
lieve that the editors of all bee-papers 
are in duty bound to publish such re- 
ports, and should. 


Rev. M. Mahin—It is as wise to pub- 
lish reports of the honey crop as of the 
corn or wheat crops. In case the re- 
ports are not favorable the tendency will 
be to increase the price. I think the 
truth should be publisht. 


Emerson T. Abbott—I can see no spe- 
cial objections if bee-keepers are dis- 
posed to report the result of their sea- 
son’s work. As for myself, I am notin 
the habit of saying much about my 
private business in public print. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—That’s a troublesome 
question. Harm is sometimes done by 
rose-colored reports, but it’s more the 
fault of bee-keepers than bee-papers. It 
would hardly do for the papers to sup- 
press information. We want to know, 
you know. 


J. A. Green—If we could have regular 
reports from reliable men in the various 
honey-producing localities, they would 
be of great value. Ordinary correspon- 











Sweet + Clover 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 
cash with order’ 


5b 10D 25b 50b 
Sweet Clover (white). .60 81.00 82.25 84.00 
Alsike Clover........ -70 1.25 3.00 5.75 
White Clover... ... . .80 1.40 3.00 5.00 
Alfalfa Clover.... ... .60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover... ... .65 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co. 
CHICAGo, ILL. 


Southern Home 
of the Honey-Bee 


Is now ready for your orders for QUEENS of 
either 3 or 5 Banded Italians and Stee} 
Grey Carniolans. More than 300 Tested 
Queens to begin with. Untested, either race, 
75 cts. each; June and until October 50 cents 
each, Tested $1.00 each. Good Breeders, $2 
each. Straight 5-Banded or “ Faultless’”’ 
Queens, $5.00 each. satisfaction guaranteed. 


GEO. W. HUFSTEDLER, 
Successor to Hufstedler Bros., 
3Atf BEEVILLE, Bee Co., TEX. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


9, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
uth S Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BEE-KEEPERs’ SUPPLIES in general, etc etc, 
Send for our new emer 3 
Practical Hints» will be mailed for 10c. 
in stamps. Apply to— 


Chas. FP. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


are worth looking 
OUR PRICES at. We are mak- 
Champion Chafi-Hive 


with dovetailed body and supers, 
and a full line of other Supplies, 
and we are selling them CHEAP. 
postal sent for a price-list may save 
you $888 

K. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
Box 187 SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Flease mention Bee Journal when writing. 














=e IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont. Calif., 


"Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Grood-Frames 


Thin Fiat-sottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Sarplas Honey. 


Seing the cieanest is asualiy workeo 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N Y- 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
BEE-KEEPERS ! paze’Gataiog’ tor isve. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 











Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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dents seldom mention anything but good 
yields. This is misleading, and often 
has a very injurious effect. I think this 
was particularly the case during the past 
season. 

Eugene Secor—If bee-papers do not 
publish reports of the honey crop, how 
are we to know what the cropis? It is 
the prospective honey crop that injures 
the business, especially when great 
things are publisht that do nut come to 
pass. 

Jas. A. Stone—Decidedly, yes! It is 
the only way we have of knowing what 
our honey is worth. I have often seen 
bee-men who do not read the bee-papers, 
sell their honey (because they had a 
large crop) for 10 cents per pound, 
when it was worth 15 cents in Chicago. 


G. W. Demaree—Wise or unwise, our 
bee-periodicals would be awfully “dry” 
if they for any cause failed to give us 
the news from the honey-fields. The 
consuming world do not see the bee- 
papers. Besides all this, some of us 
despise the tendency of the times to 
‘*sail under cover,” that is, hide facts. 
Few apiarists now living believe in 
‘‘over-production ” of honey. 


J. E. Pond—In my opinion it is advis- 
able for bee-papers to give items of news 
that affect the honey interest in any 
wise. I do not see how any one can be 
injured by their so doing, and the honey 
crop is so varied in various sections that 
I cannot see how the market price can 
be injured thereby. It is not the news 
that raises or lowers the price, but the 
actual question of supply and demand, a 
rule of political economy that fs inflexi- 
ble. 


Mrs. L. Harrison—I think that it is 
abn injury to the pursuit. No one can 
tell what the harvest will be, until it is 
removed from the hive. Asan example, 
aman cameinto this city in the early 
autumn with choice white section honey, 
which he offered for 8 cents per pound. 
A groceryman who purchast said at the 
time it was ‘‘worth 12 cents, but that 
was his own figure.” He had read of 
the great crop, and being a poor sales- 
man, wanted to sell before it came to 
market freely. 
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Poor Prospects for California 

__I think we are in for another poor season, 
ifnota dry year. All rains have been fol- 
lowed by hard north and east winds, which 
have dried out the soil again, and this sec- 
tion of the State looks dry and barren. This 
time in the year we should have a nice 
green growth of vegetation. Many people 
are worried, and stockmen are losing from 
starvation on the ranges. Hay is nearly 
double its usual price, and those having 
hay for sale are holding for exorbitant 
prices. M. H. MENDLESON. 

Ventura Co., Calif., Jan. 3. 





How to Get Alsike Clover Sown. 


Feeling that I amso much indebted to 
the American Bee Journal, it is a duty as 
well as a privilege to answer one question, 
or to tell my experience. Some weeks ago 
I was reading of one bee-keeper that said 
he had tried to get his neighbor farmers to 
sow Alsike clover seed. He had told them 
of allits good qualities, and they said he 








Only 6 cts, per Pound in 4 Can Lots or Over. 
Finest Alfalfa Honey ! 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: lcan, inacase,7 cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 644 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 6 cents. The Cash must accom- 
pany each order. 





( A sample of the honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








we Our 1898 Catalog ww 


(@~ Send us your name and address and we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy, 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Special Agent for the Southwest— 


E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at factory prices. 





SESKSK SESKESK PRICES OF BINGHAM PERFECT 
Direct-Draft Perftet 


Bee-Smokers and Honey-Knives! 





Smoke Engine (largest smoker made) 4-in. stove. Doz. $13.00; each, by mail, $1.50 
I inte ils tnebebecledenes cenedncd coctn Gs GEE fee “ 1.10 
Conqueror .. 3in. stove. Doz. 6.50; “ 1.00 

MED once cecdesoesbcesccoccces ...-2)¢-in. stove. Doz. 5.00; “ “90 
Plain ....ccccccccccccsecscesecess 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.75; re .70 
Little Wonder (weight 10 ounces)... 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.50; ‘60 


Honey-Knife_. : Doz. 6.00; “ “30 


Bingham Smokers have all the new improvements. Before buying a Smoker 
or Knife, look up its record and pedigree. 


FIFTEEN YEARS FOR A DOLLAR; ONE-HALF CENT FOR A MONTH. 

Dear Sir:—Have used the Conqueror 15 years. I was cot pleased with its 
workings, but thinking 1 would need a new one this summer, | write for a circu- 
lar. 1 do not think the 4-inch Smoke Engine too large. 

January 27, 1*97. Truly, W. H. EAGERTY, Cuba, Kansas, 

Bingham & Hethering- 
ton Uncapping- 
nife. 





Mr. Bingham, Dear Sir:—Please send per mail a 4-inch Smoke Engine. I have 
one of your Smokers; it is too small in time of trouble. 
February 21, 1898, A. F. SEWARD, Riverside, Calif, 


Beate ae aie nie ate 9ADt T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Michigan. 
Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. New London, 


—Wisconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have also one One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from{patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the Clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of milis and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable thia firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bée Journal. 7Attf 
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Everything grownin Reid’s Nurseries is 
healthy, well-rooted and true to name. Every effort is 
made to save expense to customers. We sell direct and ship 
direct, saving fifty per cent. on Trees, Shrubs, Vines. Write for cata- 
logue, estimates or suggestions. Try Star Strawberry, Eldorado 
Blackberry. REIO’S NURSERIES, Bridgeport, Ohio. 


Listen! Take my Advice and Buy 
sexe OUF Bee-SUpplies see 


D'S. TRE 
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FINE FOUNDATION 4 I DEFY 
AND TONS OF IT. ll IIS GISS competition 
Working Wax into Founda- oa n 

tion a Specialty. Foundation 


Millions of Sections — Polisht on both Sides !! 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEE D on a full line of Supplies. Send for a Cataloeuve and 
be your own judge. Wax wanted at 26 cents cash, or 28 cents in trade, delivered to me. 


AUGUST WEISS, Hortonville, Wisconsin. 

























There are 
3 classes 
of Seed 


| To Seed Buyers oe 


One class caters to the patronage of those who are mislead by overdrawn pictures and 
% 
+ 
* 


N-K8c> 
STERLING 
GRLSS &CLOVER 


SEEDS 


RECLEANED 


statements that are untrue. Another class takes advantage of the fears of those, who, 
rices for what often 





throuch a natural desire to secure the best seeds, will pay fney 
7 roves to be very ordinary stock. T 
class which seeks the trade of those, who want the 


7 ERE iS YET ANOTHER 
; Shaw’s System seeds possible to obtain and are willing to pay a 4. wearen 
of Pasturing ¢ tiiolas” ‘iis malica PTE tS those ova carALoaye Ji 
NORTHRUP, KIKG & Cco., Seedsmen, Brand of Grassand 
26 to 32 Hennepin Ave. pny bee 
Minneapolis, Minn. ties obtainable, 


Sheepases Our STERLING 


This pamphletis given away 
to our customers. 
+o 


FESS FSFFFSFSS 


Ho, for Omaha ! 


S we have many customers in the Northwest. and believing 






See eeereee 
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NAD “oath they will appreciate the low freight rat s obtained by purchas- 
‘Jno ing goods from a railroad center nearer to them than we are, get- 
45 == Iv tiug a direct througb-freighbt rate, thus cutting the freight in half, 


we have establisht a branch bouse at 1730 South 13th St., Omaha 
Neb., where we will keep a complete line of all Apiarian Supplies, 
the same as we do at Higginsville, Mo. With the quality of our 
goods, we believe most bee-keepers in the West are already 
acquainted. but to those who are not, we will say that our goods 
5 are par excellent. Polisht, snowy-white sections, beautiful straw- 
colores transparent Foundation, improved Smokers and Honey Extractors, and all other first- 
class goods, are what we sell. Kind and courteous treatment and honorable dealing our motto. 
On these bases, we solicit an order, feeling sure that if we sell you one bfll of goods you will be 
our customer in the future. 

2 PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER, 50c per year. “Amateur Bee-Keeper,” 25c. Both for 65c. 
postpaid. Sample copy of the PROGRESSIVE free. ahd a beautiful Catalog for the asking. ‘ 


Address: Leahy Manufacturing Company, T7S5'svutn isin 'St., Omana, Nev. 


THE HATCHING HEN 


Fo LOST HER OCCUPATION 






















Munmekejend in the productionand brooding of chicks she 
B54 has been supplanted by the better and everyway 





Ming ReneS, 










~ AA INCUBATORS ac 
wih RELIABLE ano sroopers |} Geo) x 
: y They Hatch and Brood when you areready. |] 
= : 7 A They don’t get lousy. hey grow the strongest 
<a “chicks and the most of them. It takes a 224 page book 


to tell about these machines and our Mammoth Reli- 
able Poultry Farms, Sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. Send forit now. 


Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., Quincy, Ilinois. 
37D17t Please mention the American Bee Journal. 


5= $300. for Six Potatoes ! 


We shall introduce this year for the first time the wondefrul new MORTGAGE LIFTER 
POTATO and shall pay the above sum in prizes for the best six potatees grown from 
one seed potato. THE EARLIEST POTATO IN THE WORLD, Tested 4 years, 
It is white, of excellent quality and A MAMMOTH YIELDER, 

Be the first in your neighborhood to try it; next year you can sell ? x 
ittoothers. Price this year, 50 cents for Single potato. 

First in the Market Cabbage is the earliest to head; beat your 
neighbors by weeks. Sure head Cabbage, all head and sure to 
head; large size, good quality and good keeper. Single heads have 
weighed up to 60 lbs. Climbing Cucumber, entirely new—a per- 
fect wonder. Climbs om trellis or support 6 to 8 feet hich; prolific 
J early fruiter. Six Week’s Zernins earliest grower, easy grown, 
good size and white assnow. EARLIEST TOMATO IN THE ORLD-ezreatest 
success for earliness, smoothness and quality. Has fryited in 50 days. Big aE 

izes Awarded for ripe tomatoes grown in least number of days. Instructions ‘with le : 

Frizes whole potato by mail (packed from frost) instructions for prizesand a packet each of the five early ve 
tables and catalog of “SEEDS THAT GROW” for 25c. Fairview Seed Farm, Box 53 Rose Hill, Ht. 



















































was looking out for his bees, and they did 
not sow any. 

Now, 1 wish to tell how I workt it. Last 
spring I ordered of George W. York & Co. 
50 Alsike clover leaflets,and made a list of 
about 20 farmers around me, took the list 
and the leaflets to the postmaster (he being 
an intimate friend of mine), told him what 
they wereand my object. and those that 
had not gotten their mail that day we slipt 
one in their box. and those that had re- 
ceived theirs were left until the next day, 
so each of these men received a leaflet, and 
didn’t know where it came from, and ina 
few days they were talking about Alsike 
clover, and all could talk intelligently. 


One man came to me and said he had 
received a circular on Alsike clover (I told 
him I had one, too), and that he was going 
to get some seed when he got his other to 
sow the farm that joins our place. 


I think I am safein saying that there 
were 50 or more acres of Alsikeclover sown 
mixt with other seed. I shall do the same 
thing again this spring. 2 xX A 


Sl ee —--—— 


Reports for Several Years. 


I brought to this place 26 colonies in the 
fall of 1893. Ilost 25 in the cellar, and in 
1894 I started with one colony, bought two 
nuclei, and increast to eight. In 1895 [ 
started with eight. increast to 26, and sold 
1,000 pounds of comb honey. I then win- 
tered 24, and in 1896 increast them to 52, 
sold 2.600 pounds of comb honey, and win- 
tered 50. In 18971 increast from 50 to 100. 
reared 70 young queens, and sold about 900 
pounds of honey, all told. In 1897 I had to 
depend upon others to look after the bees; 
this shows that all of us do not work the 
same. 

The last was a very poor year for me. at 
least in the way of gathering boney, tho 
most of my neighbors did not get one 
pound of honey of any kind. C. Crank. 

Oscoda Co., Mich., Jan. 24. 


Wiring Frames—Report. 

I wish to give my way of wiring frames. 
Instead of punching holes in the end-bars 
for the wires, I use *g-inch blind staples. 
My frames are 8 inches deep inside, and it 
takes four staples in each end-bar. One is 
placed one inch from the top-bar, and one 
the same distance from the bottom-bar; 
the other two 2 inches apart between the 
end staples. all on the inside of the frames. 
I drive the staples about two-thirds their 
length, and crosswise of the bar, then 
weave the wire through the staples and 
fasten the end of the wire with a small 
tack, then tighten up the wire and fasten 
the other end; then if I find the wire too 
slack, I can tighten it to a nicety by driving 
the staples to any depth that is called for. 

The staples are inexpensive, as one pound 
will be plenty for 25 hives, 10 frames to the 
hive. 

My honey crop last season was 2,000 
pounds from 35 colonies, spring count. The 
honey sold for $200. I can’t put an esti- 
mate on the fun I had with the bees. 

Wo. M. BaRNEs. 

Richland Co., Wis. 


The Season of 1897. 


The last season was not a very successful 
one, yet much better than the three preced- 
ing years. I started last spring with seven 
colonies, increast to 15, and secured 100 
pounds of choice comb honey, and 200 
pounds of extracted, of No. 1 quality. The 
bees built up wellon apple-bloom. Later, 
white clover was very plenty, yet it did not 
yield much nectar on account of wet 
weather. In July Alsike clover was in full 
bloom, and the bees made up for lost time 
in gathering boney and inswarming. The 
honey was the best I have ever secured. 
The extracted candied as early as the mid- 
dle of October. The latter part of October 
we had very hard frosts, which killed all of 
the fall flowers, so the bees could work no 
more, yet they swarmed with nice, large 
queens with them. Something I never saw 
before, bees swarming with no chance of 
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the BATO succeed, why? because they 
SUCCESSFUL INCU RS y 
forth in our 72 page Direction Book. 


ces reasonable. All sold under a positive guarantee 
which we ask youto compare with others. Send 6c stamps for 128 


talo d It 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 78, 
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hering honey. Is that a common thing 
= bees to do? I have since heard that 
some of my neighbors’ bees did the same 
thing. We had plenty of fall rain, with 
good prospects of more white clover next 
season. Success to the American Bee Jour- 
nal. Joun H. WHITMORE. 

Jackson Co., Mich., Jan. 28. 








et 


PAID FOR 


Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 25 cents per 
pound, CASH. Nocommission. Now if 
you want cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at-avy price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Queens, Bees and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


Tested Queens in April and May, $1.00. Un- 
tested. 75c. Choice Breeders, cither three or 
five-banded Iitulians, at $2.00. Choice Im- 
ported Breeders. $5.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for Price-List to 


Fr. A. CROWELL, 


SAtf GRANGER, MINN. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SEE THAT WINK ! 


Bee -Supplies! Roor’s 
Goopbs at Root’s Prices. 
Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat- 

tree. Walter 8. Ponder, 
512 Mass. Ave., 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


Texas Queens "NM 


Best honey-gathering strain in America, 
Tested, $1.50, Untested. $1.00. Write for a 
Circular. J.D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 

7A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 




















“Wor DOVDERS ap” 











les and 60 rods per day of the 
tt Woven Wire Fence on Earth, 
Horse-high, Bull-strong, Pig-tight 


Fe emFOR 182 PER ROD 


P 
the asking. Address. 
Box 13%, Ridgeville, Indiana. 


45Dtft Please mention the Bee Journal. 


GOOD WHEELS 


_ MAKE A COOD WACON. 
Unlessa wagon has good wheels it is 


useless, ELECTRIC WHeELs 


THE 
are good wheelsand they make a wagon 
last indefinitely. They are made high or 
low, any width of tire, to fit any skein. 
They can’t get loose, rot or break 
down. They last always.Catalog free. 


Electric Wheel Co., Box 16, Quincy, Ills. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


. 












HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


AORN IN IN IR hPL d OL re cl Weft 


oem. Tll,, Feb. 21.—Fancy whiteis not 
plentiful. and sells at 1le.; good No. 1, or 
grade of that character is abundant, and selis 
at 7 to 9c.; amber and dark, 7 to 8c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber, 4 to 5c.; dark, 
4c. Beeswax. 26 to 27c. 

Much of the comb honey is granulating 
this season. 


Detroit, Mich., Feb. 1.—Fancy white, 11 
to 13c.; No. 1.10 to_11c.; fancy amber, 9 to 
10c.; No. 1,8to9c. Darker grades are sell- 
ing lower and in better —e 
bought at6 to 7c. Extracted, 
darker grades, 4 to 5c. 
demand at 26 to 27c. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Jan,15.—Fancy white. 
11 to 13c.; No 1, 10 to 1lc.; fancy amber, 9 to 
10c. Extracted, white.5 to 6c. Beeswax, 25 
to 27c. Market appears to be well supplied 
and sales are rather slow for this time of the 
year. This is apryeee ! true of the amber 
and dark grades of comb honey. Beeswax is 
in good demand. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 24.—Fancy white 
1-lbs.. 11 to 12c.; A No. 1, 11 to 11%ec.; No. 1, 
10 to llc.; No. 2. 8 to 9c.; No. 1 dark. 8 to 9c. 
Extracted, in barrels, kegs and cans, white, 
4 to 6c.; dark, 5 to 5¥%c. 

he supply of — is good and the quality 
very nice as ageneral thing. The demand is 
not up to our desires. yet we are hopeful it 
will improve and all will be wanted at fair 
value. We feel jiike sustaining prices, and 
continue to quote as above. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 9.—Fancy hite comb. 
10 to Lic.; No. 1. 10c.; amber, 9 to 10c.; dark, 
8to9c. Extracted, white, 5% to 6c.; amber, 
5 to5c.; dark, 4 to4%c. Beeswax, 20 to 22c. 


and can be 
white, 5 to 6c.: 
Beeswax is in good 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 18.—Fancy, in car- 
tons. 12% to lsc.; in glass, 11 to 12¢c.; A No. 
1. 10 to lic.; No. 1, 9c.; No. 2, 8c.; No. 3, no 
sale. Beeswax. 27c. 

The demand for honey is light on all grades, 
withafullsupply. Pure beeswax is in good 
demand, bnt supply is light. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 18,—Fancy white, 
10c.; No. 1. 9c.; amber, 8c. Extracted, white, 
5c.; amber, 4c.; dark, 3%c. Beeswax, 28c. 

Late arrivals of California honey have de- 
moralized our market. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 19.—Fancy white 
comb, 1-lbs., 10c.; No. 1,9 to 10c.; amber, 8 
to 9c.; dark. 7 to 8c. Extracted, white, 5 to 
5 1-2c.; amber, 41-2 to 5c.; dark,4c. Bees- 
wax, 20 to 22c, 

The supply of honey is large and the de- 
mand light. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 11.—Strictly fancy 1- 
pound combs are in quite good demand from 
uhe fact that it has been so scarce and closel 
cleaned up, and llc is —_— easily obtained. 
Other grades do not sell much better, possi- 
bly a little, ranging from 9 to 6c., as to grade, 
ete. Extracted ranges from 4 to 6c.. and is in 
light demand. We can recommend shipping 
strictly fancy and nothing else, unless you 
cannot do better. 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 16.—White 
comb, 1-lbs., 7% to 9%c ; amber. 4 to6c. Ex- 
tracted. white, 4% to 5c.; light amber. 3% to 
4c.; dark tule, 1% to 2%c. Beeswax, fair 
to choice, 24 to 27c. 

Market is ruling steady for choice to select 
qualities of both comb and extracted, but 
more especially for the latter, owing to light 
stocks and a fair demand, both on Iccal ac- 
count and for shipment. Increast quanti- 
ties are expected to be consumed in the 
course of a few weeks, owing to observance 
of Jewish holidays. Dark grades are not read- 
ily salable. and where custom is secured fof 
this sort. very low prices have to be accepted. 
Not much beeswax on market, and there 
does not appear to be the slightest possibility 
of there being any excess of stock during the 
balance of the season. 








Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 31. — Market 
is in an overloaded condition on comb honey. 
Good chance for faney white extracted at 5% 
to 6c., but comb I< at astundstill, particular 
if other than fancy white Best price avail- 
able on fancy white comb is 10c.. and buvers 
are slow at that. Darker grates or broken 
lots are unsalable. If shipovers would send in 
their extracted when it is wanted, and not 
push undesired comb [and vice versa] the 
stuff would move more advantageously to all 
concerned. The trouble is, when a fair price 
is obtainable some shippers hoid out for more 
and in the end lose by it. 


New York, N. ¥., Feb. 9.—There has been 
a fair demand ror comb honey of late, and we 
are gradually reducing our stock. Fancy 
white is scarce and finding ready sale at 10 to 
lic ; off grades white and amber. 8 to 9c.; 
mixt and buckwheat, 6c. Extracted is in 
fair demand—California white, 5%c; light 
amber, 5c.; white clover and basswood, 4% to 
5¢c.; buckwheat. 4c.; Southern, 50c, a gallon. 
Beeswax is steady at 26 to 27c. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 21.—There is a slow 
demand for ail kinds of honey. We quote 10 
to 13c. for best white comb honey, and 3 1-2 
to 6c., for extracted. Beeswax is in fair de- 
mand at 20 to 24c, for good to choice yellow, 
with a fair supply. 


Cleveland. Qhio, Feb. 22.—Fanc 
12 to 13c.: No. 1, li to lzc.; No. a‘ 
9 to 10c. Extracted. white. 6 to 6%c.; amber. 
4to5c. Beeswax, 22 to 25c. 


ADPABABDADAMDAMDAM AMADA MDA Oe 
Given as Bounties 
to purchasers ofthe 
improved Danz. 
Hives and Sections 
See schedule in my 
bee-book ‘‘ Facts 
About Bees."’ Tells 
how to produce honey that sells for the most 
money, Free for 2cin stam Address 


THE A. I. ROOT CO.. Medina, Ohio. 
or F. DANZENBAKER, Box 466, Washington, D. C. 








Largest and Best equipt 
Factory in the 


SOUTH-WEST. 


» Send for Catalog. 


FRED A. DALTON, 
WALKER, Vernon Co, Mo. 


hickens BY STEAM— 


With the MODEL 


EXCELSIOR -lncubator 


ech Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
* ing. Thousands in successful 
operation. Low 


Rn - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES! 





1A26t 
















Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 
Tiivs. Catalorue, 












44A26t Please mention the Bee Journa! 


MAGIC PRESS 


& HOT PLATE FOUN- 
DATION FASTENER. 


This Press is of mal- 
leable tron and brass. 
Non-breakable chim- 
ney. Its speed equal 
to 4000 per day, or 
more, according to 
activity of operator. 
One closing and open- 
ing of gate finishes 
phe section. Starters 
or full sheets. This 
year a Fine Eeg-Tester 
goes with it. Write 
me if your supply 
dealer does not keep 
them in stock. 


JAMES CORMAC, 
Des MOINES, Iowa. 


BEES, HONEY, MONEY 


Queens for Business. — 
Supplies at Bottom Prices. 


** Bee-Keeping for Beginners,’’ price 50 cents, 
imparts the instruction. Price-List free. 


J.P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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(Talk about 
ws COMD Foundation 


7 EK can now furnish the very best that can 
be made from pure wax. @ur New Pro- 
cess of Willing enables us to surpass t e 
previous efforts of our ourselves and others 
in the manufacture of Comb Foundation. 
It is always Pure and Sweet. 
It is the kind that does not sag. 
itis the kind you want. 
If you once try it you will bave no other. 


Samples furnisht FREE. Large illustrated 
Catalog of all kinds of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 


And acopy of the American Bee- Keeper, sent 
upon application. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN. N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


N EW YO R K, the city, 
105 Park Place, | the street, 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 


is the man 
Who is prepared to ship you, on short no- 
tice, amything in the apiarian line. 


Are YOU the man who wants to buy ? 


(=~ Send for Catalog, anyway. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


CARLOADS 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 

ae —< ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 

: and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

We want the name and ad- 
== dress of every Bee-Keeper in 
America. We supply Deal- 

— ers as well as consumers. We 
have Ser Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40.000 
feet of floor space, und all modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 

Write for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co. 


HUDSON, St. Croix Co., WIS. 
















Please mention Bee Journal when writing, - 








You Can Buy 


the material in a 75-cent jack-knife for five cents 


or less,and make your own knife—but you don't, 
Think about it when some One asks you to buy a 
machine and wire to make your own fence “cheap. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
COMB FOUNDATION “Siva*treran. 
Working Wax tise forcisn A Specialty. 
Hives, Sections, and a full line of Supplies. 
The best of everything. Write for Catalog, 


with prices, and samples of Foundation and 
Sections. 


BEESWAX always wanted for cash or 


trade. 
GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The A. 1. Root Co.’s Goods “Retestte- 


Including their discounts for Goods wanted 

for use another season. It will poy 700 to 

send me list of Goods wanted. MW. H. HUNT 
h for Beeswax. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





March 8, 1898. 
2\st 


rear Dadant’s Foundation. yes 


Year 
Why Does It Sell So Well? 


Because it has always given better satisfaction than any other. 
Because IN 28 WEARS there have not been any complaints, but thou- 
sands of compliments. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, Purity, Firmness, No Sag- 
ging. No Loss. PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING. 








t3=8" Send Name for Our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We 
sell the best VEILS, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


> 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 








Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


OUR MOTTO—** Well Manufactured Stock ! Quick Shipments !” 


SECTIONS, SHIPPING-GASES, 


ae es 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 
The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be the 
best for making the One-Piece Honey-Sections—selected, young, and 
thrifty timber is used. 
{3 Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 


Reduced Prices PI ATT a a at 
On 1896 Style Hives. 


In order to make room for stock of New Goods at our Chicago Branch, we 
offer the following list of 1896 Hives at these reduced prices to close out quick: 








. 5 10 20 

Se ee eae PON. «ie kaledccee $5.00 $Y.00 $17.00 
2 ere ce Pen Eee 5.00 9.00 17.00 
25 No. 1E, P. W..... ace Re te 4.00 7.00 13.00 
80 No. 1, “ eC oe a, 5.00 9.00 17.00 
55 No. SE... . 2.6.00. ee Oe Ee 5.00 9.00 17.00 
ye eae ee ee na ee coe 6.00 11.00 21.00 
fe.) a eae we. Fas hae anced ae 4.00 7.00 13.00 
mip iee. CG... 0 cciekeas cake o ope 5.00 9.00 17.00 
40 No. 5E........... SONG «owiehe 5.50 10.00 19.00 
SO Ne. 5........c008 <r e ek 6.50 12.00 23.00 
25 Townsend Section-Presses.......cccccccccccdeccvcccccccn 50 cts. each. 
13 Wakeman & Crocker Section-Presses.................... $1.00 * 


Note.—The 1896 No. 5 Hives include a honey-board as well as foundation start- 
ers, and the No. 5E have these omitted. The No. 6 have the D section-case 
arrangement, complete with sections and starters; and the No. 6E the same, 
without the sections and starters. 


Better order at once if you want any of the above list. 


All are bargains, for they 
are exactly as well made in every way as our later hives. 


Address, 


THE A&A. I. ROOT CO. 


118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















